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A LADY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


N the field of anthropology few 
subjects are more interesting 
than comparative views of the physi- 
cal organization of archzic forms and 
modern. Especially is this the case 
when we have at command some ex- 
ample of human being so well pre- 
served and complete that no uncer- 
tainty may be suggested as to its 
authentic value. 

In a number of Ueber Land und 
Meer, of recent date, Gustav A. Muller 
gives a striking description of a 
discovery made in 1892, at Schlett- 
stadt, in the province of Alsace, which 
has naturally enough attracted great 
attention from scientists and histori- 
ans, but of which the public at large 
has heard comparatively little. Herr 
Muller states, by way of introducing 
the discovery and explaining the ex- 
traordinary character of its preserva- 
tion that the bodies of the old dwellers 
in Pompeii have been occasionally dis- 
covered, imbedded in the lava mass 
which overwhelmed them, and we 
have also some remarkable naturally- 
preserved remains of the dead of pre- 
historic times, from the moorlands of 
Denmark and Sweden, which have 
furnished valuable records of the 
habiliments of the age. In the ar- 
tistic mummies of Egypt we have the 
bodies and habiliments of the times of 
the Pharaohs in almost perfect preser- 
vation; but funereal finds with con- 


temporary apparel from the early 
Middle Ages are extremely rare; and 
instances of the preservation of fine 
textile fabrics such as the writer pos- 
sesses from a Moorish grave of the 








THE ORIGINAL BUST. 


twelfth century are very excepuronal. 
The discovery in Schlettstadt, how- 
ever, is of a natural lime-cast of a 
well-preserved female body of the 
eleventh century along with the dress 
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characteristic of this epoch ; a remark- 
able record of an age of which but few 
memorials have been handed down to 
us. A glance at our illustrations will 
suffice to convince any one that the 











THE BUST AS RESTORED. 


discovery is not one of everyday 
occurrence. 

Schlettstadt, a free city of great 
intellectual and social vigor in the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, possesses, in addition toits 
grand old Gothic cathedral, one 
founded by the Hohenstaufen in 1094, 
but finished later in the Roman-tran- 
sition style. This church, known as 
St. Fides, was undergoing a thorough 
renovation in 1892; and, in the course 
of it, a vault was discovered under 
the altar, which, beyond all question, 
dates from the original building of 
the church, which, as is well known, 
was a votive-offering of Hildegarde, 
of Swabia, the great-grandmother of 
Barbarossa. This vault was inclosed 
by a wall with numerous recesses, 
from three of which empty coffins were 





exhumed, Further search discovered, 
in the basement of the vault, a grave 
belonging to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, which, strangely enough, con- 
cealed funereal remains of a much 
earlier date. The grave was filled 
with modern building rubbish, from 
the midst of which was exhumed the 
natural lime-cast of a female body of 
the Eleventh Century. Unfortunately, 
the whole body could not be found, 
only the head and upper portion of 
the trunk. The left arm was pressed 
tightly to the breast, the left hand 
being visible under the right arm-pit 
These portions presented the garments 
of the dead with remarkable distinct- 
ness. * 

The report of the architect, Wink- 
ler, of Colmar, can be relied on 
confidently only in so far as he says 
that the body was originally laid 
in a wooden coffin and embedded in 
mortar which must have hardened 
immediately, as is evident from the 
perfect preservation of the features. 
The original motive of this imbedding 
of the body in mortar may be ascribed 
confidently to the presence of some 
epidemic disease, but we have evidence 
that in many old monasteries the cus- 
tom was adopted on purely sanitary 
grounds. The body had probably been 
in some other place; perhaps in the 
ante-room of the newly discovered 
crypt, until the Seventeenth Century. 

The sculptor Stienore in Strass- 
burg undertook the reconstruction of 
the natural cast, and carried out the 
task with great ability, especially the 
much damaged left side. 

Professor Anton Seder, comment- 
ing on the figure, said: ‘‘I cannot 
possibly describe the ineffaceable 
impression which this cast has made 
on me. Renunciation of all worldly 
characteristics is the predominant 
expression in this beautiful face, an 
expression which appeals to the sym- 
pathetic beholder like a vision from 
another world.” And this is no ex- 
aggeration. 

Who is this woman of noble counte- 
nance, with the two long tresses 
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wound around her head, with the 
long white chemise of finest linen 
such as was worn only by persons of 
distinction ; the woolen stitched jacket, 
the linen underclothing, and the 
many-folded mantle, suggestive of 
the garb of the cloister? From the 
fashion of dressing the hair and from 
the drapery, Professor Seder decided 
that the body dates from the Eleventh 
or Twelfth Century. He estimates 
the age of the subject at between 
thirty-eight and forty-five years, an 
estimate which precludes the view 
that it is the figure of Hildegarde her- 
self, for she died at a much higher 
age. It seems much more probable 
that it was Hildegarde’s noble daughter 
and nurse in the days of the pest, the 
Duchess Adelheid. History narrates 
that both Hildegarde and the daughter 
who attended her so faithfully died of 
the plague, and tradition will have it 
that they were buried in Schlettstadt. 





If anything, the contour of the 
head, as shown by the relic in its 
original state, exhibits the stronger 
features of mental constitution. It 
is a finely formed head, of the femi 
nine type, yet exhibiting more than 
average fullness in the frontal region, 
a development of intellect due to a 
good inheritance and culture. The 
artist in his restoration has not only 
softened the lines but we think effaced 
some of those indicia of character 
that are of value to the student of 
physiognomy. The gentleness and 
grace of the artist’s work is undeni- 
able, but the original mold impresses 
us far more—as we discern in it 
strength, spirit, intellectual discern- 
ment, and a decided personality. We 
can easily believe that such a woman 
occupied a place of dignity and influ- 
ence in the period that is ascribed to 
her existence. 

D. 


HOW ONE WOMAN FOUND HER PLACE IN LIFE. 


BY MARION EDMONDS ROE, 


ISCOURAGEMENT and mis- 
ery were expressed in every 
feature of Mildred Powerscourt’s face. 
She was aspiring by nature, though 
very sensitive, and to those whocould 
pierce the depths of her earnest blue 
eyes it was easy to discern in her the 
elements of a refined and noble girl. 
But here she was in a hotel kitchen 
washing dishes. She had long excited 
the jealousy of the other servants, and 
to-day she had offended the house- 
keeper by declining to do more than 
her rightful share of drudgery. 
To live in open enmity with the only 
human beings around her seemed 
more than she could endure. She 
retired with a heavy heart, and on the 
following morning she was informed 
that her services were no longer 
needed. 
A wild, appealing look came into 





her eyes. Hateful as her duties had 
been they had at least afforded her 
food and shelter, and she knew by 
experience how selfish and cruel the 
world is tothe homeless. ‘‘ Will you 
give me a recommendation?” she 
faltered. 

The woman only sneered and 
turned away. However, Mildred’s 
sense of justice gave her a certain 
courage, and she went with her 
troubles to the proprietor. He was 
a German by birth, and not very 
familiar with English. He refused to 
interfere with the decision of his 
housekeeper, but with the sturdy hon- 
esty so characteristic of his nation, he 
was quite willing to testify to her good 
morals. After scribbling a few lines 
in German, the only language he 
could write, he handed the paper to 
the girl without another word, 
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She thanked him with a tear in her 
eye, and then returned to her room. 

There was now only one thing for 
her to do—go to her sister’s until she 
found another place. How her pride 
rebelled against the alternative! Oh, 
if she only had a home of her own, 
however humble, where she could be 
at peace. 

Anna, the only near relative Mil- 
dred had in the world, had married a 
grocer by the name of Jenkins. 

As baby-tender and general help 
she had been tolerated in her sister’s 
house, but she came to realize, as 
time went on, that she was unwel- 
come. 

Almost in despair, she had taken 
the place of dish-washer at the hotel. 
She had very little self-esteem, and 
from her sister’s snubs and scoldings 
she had come to believe that it was 
about the only occupation for which 
she was fitted. When she went back 
to her sister’s house she took care to 
explain, ‘‘It is only until I find 
another place. I will go out to look 
for one to-morrow.” 

Anna said nothing, but long after 
Mildred had retired the sister went 
into her room and saw that she had 
cried herself to sleep. 

‘*Poor girl,”” she murmured, ‘‘ I 
would be kinder to her if I could, but 
Mr. Jenkins is so particular.”’ 

Early next morning Mildred started 
out, not knowing where to go. She 
had prayed earnestly for guidance, 
and was waiting to be led. Coming 
opposite the window of a bookstore, 
she paused and looked in. A small 
volume entitled, ‘‘ Your Place in 
Life,” caught her attention, and she 
decided to enter. In discussing the 
book, she heard for the first time a 
few really intelligent words about 
phrenology. The salesman recom- 
mended a phrenologist whom he had 
consulted to his great advantage, and 
Mildred seemed to accept the idea as 
an inspiration. She hailed the next 
street car, and soon found herself in 
the presence of the man who was said 
to possess such a mysterious art, 


**So you pretend to tell people how 
to find their place in life, do you?” 
inquired Mildred, with a smile. 

‘*We make no pretensions to do 
more than we can do,” replied the 
phrenologist, in a serious, but kindly 
tone. 

**Well, I’m afraid you will not find 
many bumps on my head,” said Mil- 
dred. ‘‘It always seemed to me to 
be very smooth.”’ 

‘* Allow me to say that we do not 
estimate your talents by projecting 
knobs on the skull as you seem to 
imagine. People have that notion 
who have never read our books, or 
seriously inquired into the subject. 
We judge the developments of your 
brain in the same way that you tell 
which end of an egg or a pear is 
larger, that is, by the diameters. We 
consider distance or expansion from 
the ear also, besides quality and tem- 
perament. Character reading is an 
art, and requires long practice, just 
as the mastery of a musical instru- 
ment.” 

‘* Well, then, please tell me where 
I belong in the world; but before you 
begin, I must tell you that my educa- 
tion r 

‘*I beg your pardon,” interrupted 
the phrenologist, with a smile, ‘‘ you 
will be better satisfied to let me de- 
scribe your character first, and then 
ask any questions, or give me any of 
your history afterward. We do not 
need any hints as to your experience.” 

When Mildred Powerscourt arose 
from the chair which had been placed 
for her, she had a much higher opinion 
of herself than when she sat down, and 
yet she knew that she had not been 
flattered; every word spoken to her 
carried conviction with it. For the 
first time in her life she saw herself 
as she really was. All the years she 
had been taking some one else's con- 
temptuous estimate of her as true, 
but to-day the scales fell from her 
eyes, and she saw how much more 
beautiful and successful life might be 
to her. 

He spoke of her refinement, her 
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love for the beautiful, her mental 
temperament, her taste for literature, 
and she mentally responded, ‘‘It is 
God’s truth.” 

** You are sympathetic and impres- 


sionable,” he continued, ‘‘and yet 
there is not more than one man in a 
thousand who would be attractive for 
you on account of your extreme 
fastidiousness. But that one man 
would be all the world to you, so that 
you need to be very careful about 
bestowing your affections unless you 
are sure that they would be recipro- 
cated. You are a thoroughly consci- 
entious and devoted woman, and I 
say again, be very cautious about 
falling in love, for you will never love 
but once. 

‘** You worship the beautiful, and can 
never be happy amid ugly surround- 
ings. You can manage to exist 
better without most necessaries of 


life than you can without the luxuries. | 


If you could have but two rooms in 
your house you would want one of 
those to be a library and the other a 
picture gallery. You have a passion 
for handsome human faces, and you 
could sketch portraits without the aid 
of instruction. You have always 
underrated your abilities, and it is no 
flattery to say that with proper educa- 
tion and training, you could easily 
become a successful author or artist.” 

‘*T admit,” said Mildred, ‘‘ that 
those professions are exactly to my 
taste, but I have neither leisure nor 
money to pursue them. I must 
decide what to do in my present con- 
dition. Iam willing to work if you 
can suggest something that will not 
be too distasteful.” 

The phrenologist replied: ‘*I would 
advise you to seek a position in some 
wealthy family where two or three 
servants are kept to do all of the 
work, and where you could have in 
charge the artistic arrangement of 
beautiful rooms and the ordering of 
dainty meals. You would be an 
exquisite home-maker, and the best 
place of all for you would be that of 
wife and mother, but you would not 


be a good housekeeper if the actual 
labor all depended upon your own 
hands.” 

‘*'That is true,” replied Mildred. ‘‘I 
believe I could oversee a fine house 
where there were others to do the 
work, but I fear that such a place 
will be difficult to find.” 

‘*Oh no, there are many wealthy 
women who are either incompetent or 
otherwise too much engaged to attend 
to their beautiful homes. Such a 
woman would be only too glad to pay 
you a handsome salary to relieve her 
of thecare. But do not let the posi- 
tion of lady housekeeper be the goal 
of your ambition. If you have any 
leisure, read the best books you can 
obtain, and as soon as your means 
will permit, take lessons in drawing.” 

‘*A lofty ambition for a servant 
girl,” laughed Mildred, more joyous 
at heart than she had been for many 
aday. ‘The phrenologist had inspired 
her with hope—without which there 
can be but little happiness or success. 

On returning home, Mildred gave 
an account of her morning at the 
phrenologist’s. 

‘‘Did you tell him,” asked Anna, 
‘that you had a trunk full of 
sketches, and that you had wasted 
reams of paper in writing verses, 
when you might have been better 
employed ? Did you tell him that you 
spent your last dollar for a ring with 
a pretty set in it, when you didn’t 
have a decent calico dress to your 
back?” 

‘* No, I did not,” rejoined Mildred, 
flashing with anger at her sister’s 
taunts. ‘‘ There was no need to tell, 
him. He knew me better than | 
knew myself, and I'll take his advice.” 

Most things are easier said than, 
done, and it was sometime before 
Mildred found a place at all like the 
one which the phrenolggist had 


advised her to seek. 

But one day when Jenkins came 
home at noon, he did not wait for 
Anna and Mildred to get the dinner 
on the table before he began telling 
about a new customer of his. 
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**T tell you, Anna, he’s rich,” said 
the voluble Jenkins, ‘‘and I hope to 
make a lot of money out of him. He’s 
just bought that big house of Tyrrell’s 
on the hill. He noticed those early 
strawberries outside my door, and he 
never asked the price, but told me to 
send up a dozen boxes. He was quite 
sociable, and looked all around the 
store to see what I had that was 
choice, and before he left he asked if 
I knew of any woman he could get 
for a housekeeper. He said his wife 
had gone to Florida, and he had two 
or three servants but no one to over- 
see them and order the meals to suit 
him. Just as he was going he took a 
paper out of his pocket and said, 
‘There's my advertisement. If you 
happen to think of any person let me 
know.’” 

‘* Please let me see it,” said Mil- 
dred. 

The advertisement read: 

‘“*‘A wealthy gentleman whose wife is 
spending the winter in Florida, wishes to 
employ an elderly woman as housekeeper. 


She must be domestic in her tastes, and 
thoroughly familiar with housework.” 


At 4 o'clock the eager girl was on 
her way toapply for the position. She 
had combed her hair down smooth and 
plain to make herself look as old as 
possible. 

The house was large and handsome 
and surrounded by beautiful grounds. 
Mildred rang the bell and then waited 
witha beating heart. Presently the 
door opened and a_ business-looking 
gentleman stood before her. 

‘*I saw youradvertisement ’—began 
Mildred. 

‘*Well, are you an experienced 
housekeeper ?”’ he interrupted. 

‘* No, I am afraid not.” 

‘*Then, why did you come ?” 

‘Because I was very anxious for 
the place.” 

‘* But you are rather young,” ob- 
jected the man. 

‘*T am quite old,” urged Mildred, 
‘fand every day I'll be getting 
older.” 

‘*That’s so,’ 


, 


responded the owner 















of the mansion, resisting an inclina- 
tion to smile. 

It was no laughing matter to Mil- 
dred. 

‘*Have you any references?” in- 
quired the gentleman. 

Mildred handed him the paper which 
the German hotel proprietor had given 
her. 

** Please step into the library while 
I read it.”’ 

How good it was even to see so 
many books! The furniture was rich, 
but, somehow, the room was cheer- 
less. 

Mr. Fredricks seemed to have 
some difficulty in reading the recom- 
mendation. He went to the window, 
and, with his back to Mildred, finally 
deciphered what her former employer 
had to say. Then he thrust the bit 
of paper into his pocket, and, turning 
to Mildied, said, ‘‘ You may stay for 
a while, but I am very difficult to 
please. There is one thing which I 
cannotendure, and that is much noise. , 
You are to keep this room and the 
dining room in order and see that 
appet:zing meals are served for me 
three times a day. If you have any 
lengthy communications to make to 
me, either about the servants or about 
supplies, I prefer that you should 
make them in writing. WhenI go 
down town you can put this room in 
order. If you wish to know anything 
further about your duties, Mrs. Hob- 
son will probably be able to give you 
the desired information.” 

Mildred bowed in silence. 

The master of the house rang a 
small silver bell and a large framed 
English woman appeared. ’ 

‘*Mrs. Hobson,” said he, ‘‘ this is 
the new housekeeper. Please give 














her the keys and obey her orders.” 

Without a word, the old woman 
motioned Mildred to follow her. Down 
the wide hall and up the softly carpeted 
stairs they went, into a beautiful room 
overlooking the river. 

** This is the ’ousekeeper’s hapart- 
ment,” said Mrs. Hobson. ‘* Will 
you stay ’ere a bit or coom down an’ 
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give horders for the master’s sup- 
per?” 

‘*T’ll stay here a few moments, and 
then I will be down,” replied the girl, 
closing the door of her room. 

Mildred knelt by her bedside and 


How 
and yet she 


covered her face with her hands. 
strange it all seemed 
was thankful, oh, so thankful, to 
have a place at last. With a little 
prayer that she might have wisdom 
and tact to perform her duties aright, 
she hastened to the kitchen. 

‘* Now, Mrs. Hobson, you will have 
to tell me what the master likes for 
his supper, and show me where things 
are until I get a little used to the 
place.” 

‘*Well, miss, ’e’s that fussy that ’e 
don’t eat much; ’e’s got some straw- 
berries to-day; mebby ’ell eat a few 
o’ them.” 

‘* Well, we will see what can be 
done; have the girl polish this glass 
dish and wash her hands, and 
look over some of these berries; 
now, come with me to the dining 
room.”’ ‘This apartment had the same 
cheerless air that prevailed in the 
library. Swiftly and deftly Mildred 
went about giving orders and bringing 
comfort and tidiness out of the chaos. 
A bright fire was kindled in the grate, 
the hearth cleaned, the glass chimnies 
of the chandelier polished, the crimson 
curtain shaken down into long graceful 
folds to shut out the night. A spot- 
lessly clean cloth was put upon the 
table to give the master an appetite, 
and it seemed to succeed, for when 
Mrs. Hobson went to remove the tea 
service she declared that ‘‘’e ’ad et 
amazin’.”’ 

Mildred slept but little, so eager 
was she to dust and arrange the dingy 
library. Long after midnight she 
heard the master walking up and down 
the floor of the room below. She 
wondered greatly that a man with 
such a beautiful home should be so 
restless and seemingly troubled. 

Under Mildred’s management the 
gloom and disorder vanished. The 





table with its flowers and silver was as 





exquisite as a painting. Six months 
passed quickly and happily away. 

One Saturday the master came home 
quite unexpectedly and found Mildred 
in the library. She arose hastily to 
leave the room. ‘‘ Don’t go,” said 
he, ‘‘I wish to ask you something. 
You seem to be a woman of sense, and 
I am in financial difficulty. I want to 
ask your advice. I suppose you 
imagine that lam arich man. Well, 
I have considerable money, but my 
expenses are greater than my income. 
I do not know that I should have 
confessed all this, but to-day the 
servants’ wages are due, and I have 
no money with which to pay them. 
What would you do in a case like 
that ?” 

Mildred’s face flushed. She knew 
her duty, but, oh, it was hard to say 
what she thought was best to do. He 
was waiting for her to speak. With 
a great effort she steadied her voice 
and replied: ‘‘Mr. Fredricks, in 
regard to the servants, I would dismiss 
them all except Mrs. Hobson, and I 
would cut down her wages at least 
one-third. She is perfectly competent 
to do your work, and if she did it all 
she would not earn the amount you 
pay her at present.” 

The master rose and began to pace 
the floor. ‘‘ Your plan does not suit 
me at all. I would be very sorry to 
have you go; the house never seemed 
like a home until you came. I think 
I can somehow manage to pay you and 
Mrs. Hobson unless you are tired of 
the place.” 

**Oh, Mr. Fredricks!’’ exclaimed 
Mildred impulsively. ‘‘I have been 
so happy here, and if you will let me 
stay I shall not want any wages for 
ever so long. I have saved a good 
deal of money since I came here; you 
have paid me twice as much as I have 
earned.” 

‘*Miss Powerscourt,I certainly can- 
not allow you to work for me without 
paying you, but perhaps you will trust 
me until I get my financial affairs un- 
tangled a little?” 

Mildred went to her room utterly 
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miserable, for she felt that she must 
soon find another situation. Mr. Fred- 
ricks would not allow her to work for 
nothing, and she could not stay and 
add to his expenses. She scarcely 


knew whom she pitied more, the 
master or herself. She wondered if 
the hundred dollars which she had 


saved would help him much. It 
seemed like a large sum to her. 

She got out her sketching materials. 
She drew slowly at first, then more 
eagerly—a pair of dark eyes, a droop- 
ing moustache, a broad, white fore- 
head upon which lay a careless curl of 
dark hair. The portrait was com- 
plete, and the face was very like the 
face of Irving Fredricks. She kissed 
it softly, put it away in her volume of 
Tennyson, and then went to bed and 
cried herself to sleep. 

In the morning a new thought oc- 
curred to her, and along with her 
questions as to what Mr. Fredricks 
would like for dinner, she ventured to 
write: ‘‘I beg your pardon if I seem 
foolish. I know that my ideas were of 
little account, but if you would con- 
sult a phrenologist, I think he could 
give you advice that would help you 
very much. I enclose his name and 
address which are probably familiar to 
you. I feel greatly indebted to him 
myself, and I am confident that he 
could tell you what methods you ought 
to pursue in yoqur business. M. P.” 

When Mildred went to put the 
library in order, this is what she found 
upon the desk: 

‘‘My Dear Miss POWERSCOURT :— 
Your advice was of much service to me. 
I dismissed Eply and James this morn- 
ing. I will see the phrenologist to- 
day and report at six o’clock dinner, 
which I hope you will do me the kind- 
ness to share with me. I. F.” 

This friendly note had a strange 
effect upon Mildred. She went to her 
room, pale and trembling. ‘‘Oh, I 
must not stay here! I think too much 
of him already,and his kindness makes 
me see my danger. He is not free to 
love me. I must go away, and yet 
my heart is breaking.” 


When Irving Fredricks came into 
the cheerful dining room that evening, 
a dainty dinner was on the table, but 
it was evidently not intended for 
more than one. On his plate wasa 
note. He read it hastily. 

‘*DEAR Mr. FREDRICKS:—Please 
pardon me for not accepting your 
kind invitation, but I am sure JV/rs. 
Fredricks would not approve of your 
friendliness to a young woman in my 
position. I am sorry to disappoint 
you, but I think it best to go to my 
sister’s to-night. With many thanks, 

‘*M. P.” 

Mr. Fredricks hastened to the 
kitchen. ‘‘Mrs. Hobson, where is 
Miss Powerscourt ?” 

‘**T don’t know, sir, she was getting 
ready to go out.” 

In the hall, Mildred came face to 
face with the master. He placed 
himself between her and the outer 
door. ‘‘Miss Mildred, you are not 
going to leave if I can prevent it. 
This house is your home; Mrs. Fred- 
ricks is a myth; there is’nt any Mrs. 
Fredricks, and never will be unless you 
consent to bear that name; stay here 
and make me happy by never saying 
anything again about going away.” 

His arms were about her and she 
was being gently drawn toward the 
dining-room. 

‘*‘But—but Mrs. Fredricks in Florida, 
you know ’—stammered Mildred. 

‘*Well, if there is any one there of 
that name let her remain there. I 
have no wife and only advertised my- 
self as a married man as a protection 
against designing housekeepers.” 

‘*Oh let me go,” pleaded Mildred. 

‘*No, indeed, you are not design- 
ing; but my former housekeeper was 
a widow who was determined to 
marry my _ property. She _ nearly 
talked me to death, and that is one 
reason I asked you to write your ques- 


tions. But take off your hat and let 
us have dinner. I have some good 
news.” 


When they were seated, he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ First, I am glad that I got 
here in time to prevent your escape; 
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then your phrenologist put me on the 
right road. You see I had twenty acres 
of land close to the city. Some agents 
induced me to divide it up into small 
lots, and have the streets paved, 
sewers put in, sidewalks built, etc. 
The result was that I spent vast 
sums of money and received very 
small returns. Worst of all, the end- 
less details of the business were 
killing me. 

**But I had the property, and it 
seemed the only way to do. Well, I 
went to the phrenologist, more to 
please you than anything else. He 
read me like a book, and I saw my 
way clear. ‘ Young man,’ said he, 
‘I advise you always to do a whole- 
sale business. Your acquisitiveness 
is deficient, and also your perceptive 
intellect. This is shown by the 
narrowness of your side head a little 
above the ears, and by the compara- 
tive depression of your lower forehead. 
You care too little for money to be 
interested in picayunish transactions. 
Details annoy you exceedingl¥, and 
you should confine yourself to large 
affairs. For instance, you would do 
well as a wholesale dealer in sugar 
and flour, but you would never be 
Satisfied to retail gum drops or 
cookies. Your broad upper forehead 
makes you a manager, a thinker anda 
planner. Engage in a pursuit that 
relates to bulky materials.’ 

‘*Wasn’t that a hit? But what do 
you think he said about the kind of 
wife I ought to have ?” 

**Oh! surely he didn’t describe me, 
did he ?” asked Mildred, with just a 
little echo of hope in her voice. 

‘* Yes, he did. He said that I was 
philosophical and critical, and that my 
wife should be artistic; that I would 
be logical and severe, and that my 
wife should be emotional and sympa- 
thetic. He said, too, that I should 
be most likely to find such a person 
among the blondes, and not among 


the brunettes. I thought to myself, 
‘ Well, I shall not have to look far for 
the golden-haired girl I want.’” 

The color came into Mildred’s 
cheeks, but she could no longer refuse 
to believe the blissful truth. 

Acting upon the advice of the 
phrenologist, Mr. Fredricks sold his 
subdivision in a lump, and gave his 
business hours entirely to a few invest- 
ments that required simply a compre- 
hensive judgment. And now that the 
rich, warm sunshine of love had come 
into his life, he was truly happy. 

A few days after they were mar- 
ried, Mr. Fredricks reminded Mil- 
dred of the ‘‘ recommendation ” she 
had brought to him, and asked her if 
she knew just what it contained. 
With a look of surprise, she answered, 
‘no, I was in such trouble then that 
I did not even think to ask any one 
to translate itfor me.” ‘‘ Well, here 
it is,” and Mr. Fredricks produced 
the paper from a little drawer in his 
desk. It read as follows: 

‘* Ueberbringerin Dieses ist wohl 
ehrlich, und geeignet als eine Hofdame 
eine glinzende Rolle zu spielen. Aber 
sur Hausarbeit hat sie weder Lust noch 
die richtige Fahigkeit.”” |The bearer 
of this is no doubt honest, and adapted 
to play a brilliant rdle as a court lady. 
But for house work, she has neither 
inclination nor proper talent ] 

Mr. Fredricks translated the very 
candid statement, and then laughed 
heartily, while Mildred’s face wore a 
mixed expression of embarrassment 
and mirth. 

‘* Why, how could you take me after 
reading that ?” 

‘*Well, it was very close to the 
truth, and the humor of it struck me 
so that I should have been tempted to 
employ you even if I had not been 
pleased with your face.” 

Then Mildred laughed too. She 
could afford to be merry now, for she 
had truly found her place in life, 
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THE REY. JOSEPH COOK. 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By Epcar C. BEALL, M.D. 


HE position occupied by Mr. 
Cook in this country for nearly 
a score of years as a social reformer 
and a teacher of what has been termed 
** scientific religion,” has been in 
many respects unique, and from many 
points of view renders him an exceed- 
ingly interesting figure. 

As to the value of his mental power 
and the extent of his influence, there 
are doubtless differences of opinion. 
Those who oppose him in belief prob- 
ably deny that he is un grand homme ; 
but no one can dispute the fact that 
he is wn homme grand, for he is six 
feet in height and weighs two hundred 
and seventy pounds, while his head 
has the extraordinary dimensions of 
twenty-four and a half inches in cir- 
cumference, by a trans-frontal meas- 
urement from ear to ear of fourteen 
and a quarter inches. 

His temperament is the cerebro- 
vital, and the elements which consti- 
tute the nutritive system are almost 
equally balanced. He has prodigious 
capacity for both digestion and respi- 
ration. His eyes are blue, his skin 
clear, and his chestnut-brown hair is 
peculiarly fine and soft. In this 
unusually fine hair we have perhaps 
the best indication of the activity of 
his brain, although the condition of 
the cranial integuments, especially 
upon the forehead, and the keenness 
of the eye, admit of no doubt as to 
the great number and depth of the 
cerebral convolutions. We infer, 
therefore, that the possessor of such 
an organization must be capable of a 
great deal of work, and that he can 
perform it in much less time than 
would be required by the average 
individual. 

As in the case of the majority of 
men who are eminent in the pulpit or 
upon the lecture platform, Mr. Cook 


is characterized by strong masculinity 
blended with an almost equal number 
of elements peculiar to the female 
sex. This willaccount for the singular 
union of severity and gentleness, 
ruggedness and delicacy, strength 
and refinement, which are observable 
in his character. There are lights 
upon his face at times which are the 
expression of a lofty, pure and noble 
life. Again, like clouds upon a clear 
sky, shadows appear which plainly 
bespeak his kinship with the earth. 
To use one of his own similes, he has 
‘*a tempest in the lower half of his 
brain and a hurricane in the upper 
half,” so that it will depend largely 
upon circumstances as to which side 
of his character will seem more con- 
spicuous. 

The same is true of his beliefs, 
opinions, and methods of work. He 
is like a great lake whose thousand 
happy wavelets gently kiss the zephyrs 
in the summer sunshine, but which, 
if swept by angry winds, rises in vast 
billows of tumultuous rage. He loves 
the melody of the Sermon on the 
Mount, but as a prelude he enjoys 
the thunder of Sinai. The sacrificial 
blood on the altars of the ancient 
patriarchs would neither shock nor 
wound his sensibilities, but he would 
soon turn his head to catch a tender 
word from the lips of St. John. 

Mr. Cook’s brain presents strong 
contrasts of development and defi- 
ciency. Looking at the back of the 
head, from the opening of the ear to 
the nape, the depth and extension of 
the cerebellum are very considerable. 
He will appreciate woman, and, as he 
has many feminine elements in his 
own nature, he should be a congenial 
and agreeable companion for the 
opposite sex. Friendship or attach- 
ment is only average. It will not 
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disturb him, for instance, to travel 
alone, or at least to start upon a 
journey without companions, and 
take his chances of forming sufficient 
acquaintances on the way. He can 
be exceedingly genial, loquacious, 
communicative, and affable to those 
he likes, and he can easily gain 
friends with reference to his chosen 
work as a public teacher. But to 
his opponents he is direct and blunt. 
He has a fair degree of attachment 
for the young, and would doubtless 
be tender as a parent, but he is not 
remarkable for the love of children, 
Attachment to home is of only ordi- 
nary influence, and he can easily be 
satisfied in an itinerant vocation pro- 
vided he is accompanied by his fam- 
ily or enabled to see them occasion- 
ally. 

The development just behind the 
ears is very marked at Love of Life. 
Above and back of this point the 
diameter at Combativeness is a good 
deal less. He is not fond of conten- 
tion or strife, as regards the abstract 
idea of war or the exercise of his fac- 
ulties in the labor of defending his 
principles. But the unusual width of 
the head immediately over the ears 
shows Destructiveness to be one of 
his most conspicuous qualities. He 
does not relish the interchange of bul- 
lets, sword thrusts, stinging blows or 
caustic words which are delivered 
merely from a desire to conquer or 
subdue an enemy. The thought of 
victory does not often come into his 
mind with relation to a combat. He 
is impatient of the delays and the 
protracted efforts incident to a fight. 
He would enter a long contest with 
repugnance if he could foresee its 
dreary length. He is glad enough to 
feel himself master of his position, or 
to know that his cause is sustained 
and secure from the attacks of oppos- 
ing forces, but it is annoying to him 
to be obliged to engage in actual war- 
fare. 

However, he has tremendous ener- 
gy and crushing force which he de- 
lights to expend in the réle of an exe- 


cutioner. He does not strike to con- 
vince his adversary of an error or to 
impress him with the necessity or 
advisability of an opposite course, but 
to put him in a condition which will 
preclude any repetition of his offence, 
and render him a warning to others. 
In other words, he i$ adapted to 
crush out evil, as he understands it, 
by radical measures rather than to 
dally with the slow and uncertain ve- 
hicles of conventional litigation, per- 
suasion, diplomacy or compromise. 
Where his feelings are thoroughly 
wrought up and his convictions are 
marshalled into line he can be formi- 
dably severe; but the activity and 
culture of his anterior brain will lead 
him to use his destructive vehemence 
chiefly in the prosecution of noble 
work. His literary style is also made 
vigorous and effective largely as the 
result of his Destructiveness. 

As a near neighbor to the faculty 
described in the preceding paragraph, 
his sense of the necessity for and jus- 
tification of liberal alimentation for 
the corporeal man is quite pronounced. 
He believes truly that we should not 
live by bread alone, and he is also ap- 
preciatively certain that the ‘‘sthula 
sarira,” or physical body, should not 
depend upon a supernal diet. In this 
connection it is pleasing to note that 
few men are so entirely free from the 
desire for tobacco or alcohol. 

Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness 
are very moderate, and he will have 
but little impulse either to hoard or 
hide. Cautiousness is fairly devel- 
oped, and the love of approbation is 
quite strong. Theline from the open- 
ing of the ear to Self-esteem, however, 
is quite short. It is a surprise to 
many people upon meeting Mr. Cook 
to find him so approachable and free 
from that pompous dignity and re- 
serve which are supposed to belong 
to the learned class. He is equally 
unaggressive as to the element of 
Firmness. Mr. Cook may appear 
obstinate when the intense current 
of his sympathies or convictions is 
turned upon a special proposition, but 
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as soon as the opposing influence re- 
tires his feeling of resistance very 
quickly subsides. His Destructive- 
ness, the volume of his brain, the ex- 
tent of his information, and his gen- 
eral culture will constitute a volume 
of force sufficient to sustain him 
ordinarily without the need of the 
mental quality of determination, or 
stability fer se. 

Continuity is also weak. He has 
the trained intellect of a scholar, 
which enables him to study coherently 
and connectedly enough when it is 
important that he should do so. At 
other times he can easily vary his 
avocations and pursuits without em- 
barrassment or confusion. This will 
also enable him to become familiar 
with a great many branches of science 
which the average man in his pro- 
fession would be likely to leave un- 
touched. 

The developments in the top head are 
chiefly in the regions farthest upward 
and forward from the base. Benevo- 
lence is strong, and together with 
Veneration determines the color of 
his moral and religious life. Faith 
is rather strong, and there is that 
subordination of the sense of justice 
to sympathy and reverence which is 
characteristic of the feminine nature 
in general, and of those men whose 
genius lies in the sphere of oratory, 
poetry, music, or religious teaching. 

Mr. Cook is an eloquent, impressive 
speaker, and capable of sublime 
heights of sentiment and rhetorical 
diction. Butheis more. He is also 
keenly alive to the tangible machin- 
ery of the gross, physical world. The 
remarkable diameter of his forehead 
in the temporal region indicates a 
genius for mechanics. If he had 
chosen the profession of engineer, 
he could have become renowned as a 
projector and builder of immense 
public works. He could have dupli- 
cated the achievements of a Krupp, 
a Roebling, or a Cyrus Field. 

The forehead for the most part is 
symmetrically developed. Individ- 
uality, or the sense of objects, is 


rather weak, and will lead Mr. Cook 
to take general rather than specific 
views of things. For instance, in the 
study of Phrenology, he says he has 
always been able readily to appreciate 
the theory rather than the practice of 
the science. In learning the locations 
of the brain centres, he could always 
understand the groups more easily 
than the individual areas, or as he 
expresses it, he could learn the states 
but not the counties. His judgment 
in matters of distance and motion 
must be excellent. The almost 
unbroken continuity of the outer 
angle of the forehead with the upper 
eyelid, evinces a deficiency of order 
which seems to be an inseparable con- 
comitant of genius. 

The centre of the forehead at 
memory of events, and a little higher 
at Comparison, is remarkable. He is 
able to carry in his mind almost the 
entire written history of the world, 
and his fund of illustration is well 
nigh exhaustless, although his meta- 
phors are drawn rather from classic 
lore than the immediate sphere of 
every day life. This is because of 
his lack of specific observation, and 
the habit of relying chiefly upon 
books for information. The promi- 
nent eye shows readiness in the use 
of words, and with his large Con- 
structiveness, he should excel as a 
linguist. Causality is also well de- 
veloped, though less in size and in- 
fluence than the distinctively literary 
faculties. 

Altogether, the organization is a 
rare combination. Mr. Cook might 
have accomplished more, perhaps, 
and made his work more efficient if 
he had had more commercial shrewd- 
ness, practical judgment of human 
nature upon the business plane, and 
a more strictly or closely logical cast 
of mind, with less enthusiasm and 
impulsiveness. But inequalities such 
as these are peculiar to distinguished 
men as a rule, and the conditions of 
absolute harmony and smoothness of 
character are almost fatal to great 
originality or force. 





HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 
By NELSON SIZER. 
CHAPTER XV. 
PERSONS OF EMINENT SUCCESS A PUBLIC BENEFIT. 


N every age a few persons by force 
of genius, talent or powerful char- 
acter, rise above the level of the rest 
and make themselves conspicuous 
marks of historic interest, and master- 
ful benefactors of their race. Before 
the modern craze for high houses 
which piled up structures in cities 
twenty stories high, the church spires 
were the first objects seen of a dis- 
tant city,—and the men of eminent 
capabilities in those cities, like the 
spires of the churches, were alike ele- 
vated in public esteem. 

Greatness is not all comprehended 
in the word talent, which refers to 
the intellectual and to the esthetical 
elements; nor is it due to mere physi- 
cal strength, although some become 
notorious through it, like the athletic 
giant or the master bullock in a drove 
of buffaloes. Greatness is sometimes 
attributable to superior moral eleva- 
tion, and sometimes, too, greatness 
means capability in a practical way. 
In other cases the governing spirit, the 
masterful energies involving courage, 
pride, determination and thorough- 
ness, make aman conspicuous. Some- 
times, too, the social affections wed a 
man to the world’s admiration, and 
make his name immortal. Greatness, 
therefore, may have diverse sources 
of manifestation. 

No field of contemplation is more 
interesting and pleasant than that of 
biography, as it relates to the men 
and women of the world who have 
made themselves known for useful 
and dominant qualifications in the 
business world. It is interesting for 
the great masses to recognize and to 


render a kind of submissive homage 
to the power in some men that can 
push civilization into the wilderness, 
that can span rivers, traverse oceans 
and control mills and machinery, and 
so widen human prosperity and 
enlarge human achievements. 

Fig. 126, Cornelius Vanderbilt, was 
called the ‘‘ Railroad King,” but pre- 
viously, while he was devoting himself 
to ships and water navigation, he 
acquired the name of ‘‘ Commodore,” 
not by the regular line of promotion, 
for he promoted himself, and he was 
commodore before he was 18 years 
old. He rode the bay and harbor in 
darkness and in storm when others 
dared not venture forth, and later as 
a steamboat man his talent and pluck 
made him seem a commodore. It is 
doubtful whether this country has 
ever raised a man who had as much 
comprehensive business capability 
combined with such practical tact 
and executive courage as Commodore 
Vanderbilt. He had not the culture 
of the schools, nor the polish of the 
salons of fashion, but he was among 
men the master. If he lacked learn- 
ing, he knew somebody who pos- 
sessed it, and paid him well for 
the use of it. He understood human 
character as well as any man of his 
day, and how to impress his own 
personality, his thoughts and his 
purposes upon men of capability. He 
knew how to select men for positions, 
and how to be the controlling spirit of 
their efforts. He was six feet high 
weighed 180 pounds, and had as good 
a temperament and constitution as 
could be found in ten millions of 
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people, and originally and naturally, 
he was a many-sided man, and able 
to cope with men of eminent ability. 
He was not a scholur in mathematics, 
in chemistry, in literature or science, 
but he had wonderful common sense, 
and the power to adapt what mankind 
knew to the practical duties relating 
to success in life. That tall head 
indicated wonderful Firmness and 
strong Conscientiousness. He had 
ambition and_ self-reliance, Self- 
esteem ruling over Approbativeness. 
He had Benevolence enough to make 
him generous; he had a strong intel- 
lectual endowment. Across the brow 
the head was prominent; he took in 
all the details) His memory was 
capital, and his ability to classify, to 
use his comparison in choosing the 
best and adjusting that which was 
not desirable, was instinctive, and 
nearly faultless. His Human Nature 
was eminently developed; he knew 
how to study men, how to select 
them, and how to relate himself to 
them so as to get them allied to his 
interests in the best way. He had 
large Language, and though he made 
no speeches, he talked to the point, 
and people knew what he was talking 
about. His head was broad enough to 
give him courage and force, and his 
temperament was such as to enable 
him to manufacture healthy blood 
and vivify th whole system to do the 
hard work of life, and the thinking 
that belongs to the guidance of hard 
work and complicated business. He 
was a man of wonderful activity, as 
well as courage, and his intellect was 
undimmed at 83 years of age, when 
he died from a local difficulty. If the 
- true history of Mr. Vanderbilt could 
be set forth, it would scarcely be 
credited outside of the realm of his 
own enterprise and acquaintance. No 
doubt there is much in blood, in origi- 
nal capability and tendency as ap- 
plied to human achievements. He- 
redity does not all begin and end with 
horse flesh and game chickens. 
Talent, skill, and hard work were the 
basis of Vanderbilt’s success, and 


that wonderful vitality which enabled 
him to maintain his clearness of 
thought and his power to old age. 
His hair was dark, as were also his 
eyes. He had a fresh complexion, 
and looked as healthy as a youth of 
18 when he had passed his 75th year. 
He wasa long headed thinker,a quick 
and accurate observer, and remarka- 
bly intuitive in forming business judg- 
ments, and he had the courage of his 
convictions. 

He was born on Staten Island, May 
27th, 1794. His father was a farm- 
er, and carried the products of his 
farm to the little town of New York 
by water. He finally established a 
ferry, and Cornelius spent most of 
his time on the water. He carried 
pleasure parties to picnic places, 
boarded ships, for there were no 
steam tugs in those days, and in 
heavy Winter storms anxious ship 
owners sought out the youthful Van- 
derbilt to enable them to communi- 
cate with their incoming ships. At 
eighteen years of age he found him- 
self part-owner and captain of one of 
the largest periaugers in the harbor. 
During the war of 1812 he rendered 
material service in furnishing sup- 
plies by night to the forts about New 
York. At one time during the war, 
in September, 1813, the British fleet 
had endeavored to penetrate the port 
during a severe southeasterly storm, 
just before day, but were repulsed 
from Sandy Hook. After the can- 
nonading was over it was important 
that some of the officers should pro- 
ceed to headquarters to report the 
occurrence and obtain the necessary 
reinforcements. The storm was fear- 
ful, and all felt that there was but 
one person capable of undertaking 
the trip; accordingly young Vander- 
bilt was sought out, and upon being 
asked if he could take the party up, 
he replied promptly, ‘‘Yes, but I 
shall have to carry them under water 
part of the way.’’ They went with 
him, and when they landed there was 
not a dry thread on the party. The 
next day the garrison was reinforced. 
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The same year he married Sophia 
Johnson and movedto New York. As 
a boatman, atthe age of twenty- 


three, he was making $5,000 year, but 
perceiving that steam would soon be- 
come the great agent of navigation, he 
application to motive 
for that purpose he 


studied its 
power, and 


FIG. 


entered the service of Thomas Gib- 
bons, then proprietor of a line of 
steamboats running between New 
York and Philadelphia,and took com- 
mand of a small steamer. Vander- 
bilt remained in his employment about 
twelve years. He now felt at liberty 
to look after his own interests more 
closely, and he desired to commence 
business on his own account. There- 
fore, in 1829, he informed Mr. Gib- 
bons of his plan to leave him. ‘You 
must not,” he replied, ‘‘I cannot 
carry on this line aday without you.” 
He then offered to increase his salary 


to $5,000 or more if money was 
his object. But Vanderbilt had 
thought well before he decided 
on the step he was about to take, and 
at once refused the offer. Finally 
Gibbons told him that he could not 
run the line without him, and he said: 
‘*There, Vanderbilt, take all the 


126—COMMODORE VANDERBILT. 


property and pay me as you can make 
the money.” This tempting offer 
was also declined, as he was unwilling 
to put himself under any obligation to 
any one. Now Captain Vanderbilt 
was his own master, and the next 
twenty years of his life we must pass 
over rapidly. During this period he 
built a very large number of steam- 
boats and established steamboat lines 
on the Hudson, Long Island Sound, 
and elsewhere, in opposition to cor- 
porations and companies having a 
monopoly of the trade. He built bet- 
ter and faster boats than his com- 
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petitors, and run them at the lowest 
paying rates, thus furnishing passen- 
gers the best and cheapest accommo- 
dations. 

About 1850 the Nicaragua Transit 
Company was organized, and Mr. 
Vanderbilt was chosen president. The 
object of the company was to find 
a shorter route to California than by 
way of Cape Horn, and Vander- 
bilt planned a route so that steam- 
ships were sent to the Pacific to run 
in the line from the harbor of San 
Juan del Sur to San Francisco, and 
soon the entire line was in effi- 
cient operation. In 1853, Vander- 
bilt having become a man of great 
wealth, built his celebrated steam- 
ship, the ‘‘North Star,” in which 
he took a tour to Europe with 


his family, and everywhere the vessel, 
with her splendid appointments, elic- 
ited profound attention. The “ North 
Star” was the first steamer with a 
beam-engine to cross the Atlantic, 
and the English people treated him as 


a commodore. In 1862, when the 
Government needed a large addition 
to its Navy to aid in carrying out its 
operations, Commodore Vanderbilt 
illustrated the nature of his whole- 
souled patriotism by making a free 
gift of thissplendid ship to the United 
States. He built and owned exclu- 
sively himself, upward of a hundred 
steamboats and steamships, and never 
had the misfortune to lose one of 
them by accident. In 1865, seeing 
that the railroad interest was to be 
the major factor of the world’s trans- 
portation, he sold all that were left of 
his vessels and transferred the greater 
portion of his wealth to railroads. 
-He bought the Harlem Railroad, 
which was run down and never had 
been more than half built, as was the 
case with most other railroads of that 
day. He reorganized it, put his mas- 
ter spirit into it and made it a paying 
concern, and thus it was a rival of the 
Hudson River Railroad. 

The owners of this road desired Mr. 
Vanderbilt to take charge of it, in 
order to secure its success, and we 


have heard the story that he said to 
them: ‘‘Gentlemen, I do not have 
any partners, if you want me to man- 
age your property, sell me fifty-one 
shares of it.” And they were very 
glad to do it; so they made Vander- 
bilt president of the road, and he in 
return made the road one of the best 
on the Continent. The stockholders 
of the Hudson River Railroad were 
entirely willing that he should manage 
everything exactly as he pleased, they 
knew that he was better able todo so 
than the rest of them, and they knew, 
moreover, that he was honest and 
that they could trust him. 

Mr. Vanderbilt desired to come into 
the heart of New York city with the 
northern trains, and there must needs 
be a great railway station. To get it 
on equitable terms, and doa great pub- 
lic benefaction at the same time, he 
planned a method of achieving it. 
The story is told in this way. Some- 
where up in the mountain gorges near 
the Erie Railroad, a man living away 
from the Delaware river had a farm, 
which was never worth more than 
five thousand dollars. One corner of 
his farm ran over the mountain side, 
and was so steep that a goat could 
not climb it either way, and at the 
foot of this there was about one-third 
of an acre of ground which the Erie 
Railroad wanted for a watering station ; 
and this man would not sell this third 
of an acre for less than five thousand 
dollars, and the whole farm, of which 
that was a part, was never worth a 
cent more than that sum. A bill was 
then drawn up for enactment in the 
Legislature, and read thus: ‘*‘ Whereas 
railway traffic needs more than mere 
right of way for their track, they need 
also room for stations, watering 
tanks, turn outs, and the like. There- 
fore be it enacted that, if a railway 
desires such facilities and cannot 
come to terms with the owners thereof, 
a petition to the Supreme Court for a 
commission of dis-interested parties 
to assess the value of such lands 
shall be appointed, and their decision, 
when confirmed by the Supreme Court, 
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shall be final.” That secured the 
patch of land for the Erie Railroad. 
The ink was hardly dry when Mr. 
Vanderbilt went up to Forty-second 
street, New York, and had planned 
to have the owner of a row of tene- 
ment houses come there to see if 
they could arrange about a sale of the 
property. Mr. Vanderbilt asked the 
owner: ‘‘ How much do you ask for 
this property ?” ‘‘It is not for sale,” 
said the man. ‘‘ Well, what will you 
take for it?” ‘*I do not want to 
sell it,’ said the man. Mr. Vander- 
bilt then offered him acertain amount, 
but the man declined the offer, and 
Mr. Vanderbilt went away. The next 
day there were half a dozen men on 
the ground with crow-bars taking up 
the sidewalk. Of course, the owner 
of the property was sent for, and he 
came frothing with anger, and wanted 
to know what they were doing. Mr. 


Vanderbilt looked him quietly in the 
face and said: ‘‘I am going to build 


a depot here, these houses are in the 
way, and so they will have to be 
removed.” ‘‘ But I have not said 
that I would sell them,” said the 
man. Mr. Vanderbilt then said: 
‘* Do not let us have any words on the 
street, go to your lawyer, tell him 
what is happening and he will tell you 
your rights, but there is going to bea 
depot here, you may understand 
that.”” The next day the owner of 
the property came to Mr. Vanderbilt 
and told him he would sell the prop- 
erty, but Mr. Vanderbilt then said: 
**No, I made you aliberal offerand you 
declined it, now we will let the law 
take its course.” He then stopped 
his work there, for that had only been 
commenced to bring the matter up. 
The Court appointed a commission, 
who assessed the property for more 
than it was worth, but for consider- 
ably less than Mr. Vanderbilt had 
offered in the beginning. The Grand 
Central Station is now the pride of 
New York. 

As an evidence of the public confi- 
dence in Mr. Vanderbilt, and as a 
testimonial of the power of his 


character, as well as of its integrity, 
when the railroad from Harlem to 
Forty-second street was to be sunken 
below the surface, the city of New 
York had her engineers and Vander- 
bilt had his. They ascertained as 
well as they could the cost of the 
enterprise, and the city of New York 
requested Mr. Vanderbilt to go for- 
ward with the work and sink the road. 
The city of New York was to bear one- 
third and Mr. Vanderbilt two-thirds 
of the expense, and the authorities of 
the city went to Mr. Vanderbilt and 
asked him to build it and do all the 
work as it should be done, to keep 
an account of expenses, and then to 
render the bill tothe city for one-third 
of the amount, and they would pay it. 
As we understand it, the bill for the 
city to pay was a million dollars, and 
they had the confidence in him to 
believe that every cent of the cost 
would be wisely expended and faith- 
fully reported, and this one fact is a 
memorable tribute to his capacity 
and to his integrity, and of the 
wise confidence which the public 
reposed in him. It was the same 
character that as a boy of eighteen, 
enabled him to bring the passengers 
from Staten Island in a wild storm in 
an open boat, to report the arrival of 
the British fleet. He was trusted in 
both cases. In the first case they 
said, ‘‘No one but Cornel. Vander- 
bilt can do it.” And in the latter 
case the same spirit seems to have 
been manifest. They trusted his 
word for a million dollars, and his 
skill to doa great work through the 
heart of the city. 

Let the reader look again at his 
head, note its elevation, its length 
from the ear forward, and see the 
physical and the mental harmony of 
the temperament and the constitu- 
tion. ‘Think of the life of toil, care 
and responsibility during the early 
years of his life, and the opening 
remarks of this chapter will be 
verified ;—that blood tells, and a man 
well organized is capable of manifest- 
ing power and of securing success. 
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Fig. 127—Mr. Corbin—is a large 
man, he has ample proportions, a 
large head and especially a large face. 
His perceptive organs are very large; 
he possesses great practical talent, 
gathers knowledge rapidly, and as 
Vanderbilt had, he has an intuitive 
sense of the present and a far-reach- 
ing talent to understand what ought 
to be done in the future. He has 
also a great deal of the aggressive, 
a force of character and self-esteem 
that enable him to put into execution 
new plans. He has strong vitality, 
that long, strong nose, the broad 
cheek bones, the long upper lip and 
the height of the head from the 
opening of the ear to the top, show 
firmness, determina‘ion and _ self- 
reliance. He is one of the healthy 
men of the world, and so is always 
able to push his cause without assist- 
ance. Consequently he is a leader, 
a pioneer in departments that require 
peculiar boldness and force to con- 
quer and overcome obstacles. He is 
methodical and decided. He does 
not temporize, and he is not inclined 
to make concessions. He is not soft 
and is not considered amiable nor 
plausible, and is not slippery nor oily 
in his speech. When he decides what 
he wants to do he talks to the point 
about it and then stops. With his 
powerful body, his large head and his 
wonderful vitality, he is forcible, 
positive and imperious;—those who 
admire courage, follow him. It is 
said that although he is imperious 
and brusque in his manner, he is 
capable of winning, not only the 
loyalty, but also the esteem of those 
who come in close contact with him. 
- Few men have his iron will, few have 
his arbitrary spirit in their transac- 
tions with the world, yet the open 
candor of his conduct wins respect 
for itself and secures success on the 
practical side. 

Austin Corbin was born in New- 
port, Rhode Island, July 11th, 1827. 
He chose law for a_ profession 
and was admitted to the Bar, having 
attended a course at the Harvard 
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Law School. He practiced for a while 
in Davenport, Iowa, and then entered 
a banking house, the only one that 
did not suspend in the panic of ’57. 
He organized the first bank that com- 
menced business under the National 
Currency Act in 1863. This proved 
a quick and ready fortune, and ina 
few years Mr. Corbin came to New 
York and commenced his career in 
the Metropolis. He founded the 
Corbin Banking Co., and acquired 
success because of his quick and 
shrewd appreciation of particulars. 
He afterwards took such an interest 
in railroad affairs that he may fairly 
be called one of the ‘‘Railroad Kings” 
of the country. He has paid special 
attention to the railroads on Long 
Island, and has thereby enhanced 
real estate there, and made it a desir- 
able place for summer residences. 
He organized a plan whereby Long 
Island was made into a territory of 
homes, hotels and club houses. He 
has planned new ferries, bridges, and 
proposed tunnels under the rivers 
whereby Long Island can be made 
the garden of this region, and readily 
and rapidly accessible to the world. 

It has come to be the fashion of 
late years that men like Mr. Corbin, 
and other men of brains and capability 
who undertake to develop resources 
for the public, have to meet stupid 
tirades of opposition, the public in- 
clines to work against the monopo- 
lists, as they are called. It may be 
true that a railroad, by setting its 
price for the transportation of the 
products of the farms, may get the 
lion’s share, but the history of the 
Erie Railroad from New York through 
a wild, mountainous section of the 
country to the J.ake, shows that it has 
been a costly job for the promoters. 
It has been sold out three times under 
bankrupt proceedings, and yet the 
strip of land sixty miles wide, be- 
tween New York and Dunkirk, through 
which the railroad winds its way has 
been enhanced in value by means of 
that railroad, sufficiently to have paid 
all the cost of making and maintaining 
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the Erie Railroad system. It has made 
many miles of that which was at the 
start a howling wilderness, a garden, 
with bright homes which tell of suc- 
cess and prosperity and happiness. 
Yet the very men whose fortunes have 
been made by the Erie Railroad, by 
enhancing the value of their property, 
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rural districts and converted farm land 
into city lots, a day’s horse journey 
from the centres of business. 

In the month of January, 1894, a boy 
was stealing a ride on the rear of a 
wagon in Brooklyn, and the driver 
‘*cut behind,” and the boy jumped off 
under a trolley car appfoaching from 


I127.—AUSTIN CORBIN, 


A man of our own day. 


cherish a feeling of selfishness towards 
the road which would lead them to do 
everything but that which is abso- 
lutely dishonest to increase their own 
prosperity, and cripple the road. The 
public is willing men of brains and 
courage shall use their earnings to 
develop the wild and remote re- 
gions, and while all are benefited by 
the improvement, there is a disposi- 
tion to regard the corporation as an 
enemy tobeplucked. Railroads have 
spread all our great cities into the 


the other way and was killed, and 
would have been by a milk wagon 
or butcher’s cart, as the boy behind 
the wagon did not see the car approach- 
ing nor the motorman see the boy till 
he dropped from the wagon under his 
car. The accident was purely the 
boy’s fault, while he was committing 
an unlawful act. The jury, however, 
brought in a verdict against the rail- 
road for $5,000. The usual reason 
among such juries is ‘“‘the corporation 
is rich and the family is poor.” A 
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shyster lawyer often takes such a case 
for half the verdict, the public is taxed 
to maintain the court and unjust ver- 
dicts are often secured and the plunder 
divided. 

Fig. 128—Prof. Morse—came from 
good, solid stock. He was the oldest 
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Motive temperament is shown in the 
amount of bony development in his 
figure and face. He was amply 
developed across the brows, and was 
inclined to be a scholar and an artist. 
He was a graduate of Yale College, 
and he studied artin Europe, to which 


MORSE, 


The Inventor of the Telegraph. 


Jedediah Morse, 
-D.D., the author of Morse’s Geog- 


son of the Rev. 


raphy, a _ school-book universally 
known. He wasborn at Charlestown, 
Mass., on the 27th of April, 1791. 
His mother was a descendant of the 
Rev. Samuel Finley, D.D., a former 
President of Princeton College. 

Prof. Morse had the Mental, Motive 
temperament. The Mental tempera- 
ment was indicated by the sharpness 
and activity of his make-up, and the 


profession he desired to devote his 
life. His organ of Constructiveness 
is shown by the fullness at the region 
of the temples, partially covered by 
the hair. Then he had large, percept- 
ive organs. He had uncommonly 
large Comparison, which gave him a 
relish for science for mechanism and 
for art. During his college course, 
under Prof. Silliman, he learned all 
that was then known on the subject 
of electricity and the formation of 
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electric batteries, and he took oppor- 
tunity to listen to lectures by the best 
informed men on electricity and chem- 
istry after he had left the college. 
The little that was then known on the 
subject of electro-magnetism sug- 
gested to him the possibility of using 
it to make permanent marks at great 
distances, so varied as to communi- 
cate ideas. He invented an alphabet 
of straight lines and dashes for tele- 
graphic purposes, and his letters and 
figures were made up of various 
combinations of these elements. 

In 1835 Mr. Morse was appointed a 
professor in the University of New 
York. Having a room in the Uni- 
versity, he constructed, of rude mate- 
rials, a miniature telegraph, embrac- 
ing all the elements of an electro- 
magnetic telegraph, composed of a 
single circuit, which he afterward 
patented. 

In 1838 he petitioned Congress for 
means to construct an experimental 
line from Washington to Baltimore. 
Though men saw the apparatus work, 
and messages were sent through its 
short wires, many were skeptical as to 
its power to work at any considerable 
distance, and the majority, as it 
usually treats its greatest benefactors 
in every age, ridiculed the whole 
project as the fanciful dream of an 
unsound mind. He turned to foreign 
countries and could obtain, even in 
England and France, no substantial 
guarantees, and he came home to 
battle for four weary, poverty- 
stricken years. The session of Con- 
gress of 1842-3, however, was 
memorable in Morse’s history. He 
had worked, watched, and waited till 
late into the last night of the session, 
and, believing his prospects to be 
crushed in the scramble of a closing 
Congress, he retired, like a repulsed 
hero, to his bed, but was awakened 
on the morning of the 4th of March, 
1843, by the announcement that the 
bill had passed at midnight appropri- 
ating $30,000 to be placed at -his dis- 
posal to make his experimental line to 
Baltimore. In 1844the line was com- 


pleted; the experiment was a success, 
and the world was thus made a com- 
pact brotherhood by the practical 
annihilation of space and time—at 
least for thought—civilization was 
set ahead a century in a day, and the 
name of Morse and telegraphy were 
wedded for all future time. 

Prof. Morse realized a handsome 
fortune from his telegraphic patents, 
and lived at a beautiful place of his 
own near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 
Hudson. 

Foreign nations loaded him with 
medals and decorations, and vied 
with each other in doing him honor, 
while his proud and grateful country- 
men have erected statues and monu- 
ments to his memory, and enshrined 
him in their reverence and love. 

Happily he lived to see and to know 
that he was thus appreciated, and 
blessed with ample wealth, with honor 
and with world-wide esteem, he died, 
April 2, 1872, aged eighty-one years. 

Fig. 129—Elias Howe.—We give an 
excellent engraving of the great in- 
ventor. Nearly every great invention 
has been born of necessity in the vale 
of poverty, if not of suffering. Fulton, 
Goodyear, Morse and Howe passed 
through a similar ‘‘Red Sea” and 
‘‘wilderness” to the land of hope and 
promise. He who has the fortune orthe 
misfortune to think much in advance 
of his fellow-men, rarely finds those 
who can or will appreciate and help 
him. Inventors not only have to eat 
the ‘‘bread of carefulness” but often 
their care is taxed to the uttermost to 
get bread, and our subject was no ex- 
ception tothe general rule. He was 
born at Spencer, Mass., in 1819. 

The fulness in the upper and back 
region of the temples in the portrait 
before us, shows immense Construct- 
iveness and Ideality. He had large 
perceptive organs indicated by the 
prominent fulness across the brows, 
which qualified him for observation 
and critical thinking; and the mas- 
sive upper forehead shows inventive 
and reasoning power in a high degree. 
As a child he was made familiar with 
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machinery as his father owned a saw- 
mill, a grist-mill and a shingle ma- 
chine on the place where helived. In 
1835, at the age of sixteen, he went 
into a cotton factory at Lowell, Mass., 
where he learned to use machinery. 
The crash of 1837 closed the mills at 
Lowell and sent him adrift to seek 
work, and he found employment in a 
shop in Boston. Some men appeared 
at the shop once with some parts of a 
machine which they were trying to 
construct for the purpose of knitting, 
and Davis, the proprietor of the shop 
said to them, ‘‘Why don’t you make a 
sewing machine?” ‘‘Oh,” replied the 
mechanics, or would be inventors, 
‘*We would like to, but it is impossi- 
ble.” ‘‘No,it is not,” said Davis, ‘‘I 
could make one myself.” ‘‘Well,” 
replied the other, ‘‘if you do, it will 
insure you an independent fortune.” 
There the conversation dropped, anu 
it was never resumed. Among the 
workmen who stood by and listened 
to this conversation was Elias Howe, 
then twenty years old. The idea 
thus picked up by Howe was not for- 
gotten, but it induced him to reflect 
upon the art of sewing, watching the 
processes as performed by hand, and 
wondering whether it was within the 
compass of mechanic art to doit by 
machinery. 

At twenty-one years of age, beinga 
journeyman machinist and earning 
nine dollars « week, he married. The 
little mouths that came to be fed and 
the nine dollars a week not increasing 
as fast as the hungry mouths did, he 
was kept poor, but he still studied at 
his sewing machine. He had heard 
that it would be an independent for- 
tune to the inventor, and this gave 
him the inventor’s mania, which gives 
its victims no rest and no peace until 
they have accomplished the work to 
which they have abandoned them- 
selves. 

His only thought was to invent a 
machine which should do what he saw 
his wife doing by hand when she 
sewed. He took it for granted that 


sewing must be that, and his first ~ 


device was a needle pointed at both 
ends, with the eye in the middle, that 
should work up and down through 
the cloth, and carry the thread 
through it at each thrust. One day 
in 1844, the thought flashed upon 
him, is it necessary that a machine 
should imitate the performance of the 
hand? May there not be another 
stitch ? This was the crisis of the 
invention. The idea of using two 
threads, and forming a stitch by the 
aid of a shuttle and a curved needle, 
with the eye near the point, soon 
occurred to him, and he felt that he 
had invented the sewing-machine. 
Mr. Howe, by years of study, labor, 
night-work and poverty had made his 
sewing machine, and then the trouble 
was to get anybody to look at it, 
except as a mere curiosity. Nobody 
wanted it, the old fashioned way was 
good énough for them. He went to 
a clothing house in Boston and chal- 
lenged five of the best seamstresses 
there to run arace with the machine. 
Ten seams of equal length were pre- 
pared for sewing, five of which were 
laid by the machine, and the five were 
given to the girls. The gentleman 
who held the watch, and who was to 
decide the wager, testified upon oath 
that the five girls were the fastest 
sewers that could be found, and that 
they ‘‘ sewed as fast as they could— 
much faster than they were in the 
habit of sewing,”—faster than they 
could have kept on for an hour. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Howe finished his 
five seams a little sooner than the girls 
finished their five; and the umpire, 
who was himself a tailor, had sworn 
that “‘the work done on the machine 
was the neatest and strongest.” But 
not one machine was ordered. No 
tailor encouraged him by word or 
deed. ‘‘ We are doing well now, we 
are afraid to make a change.” 

Now we have great sewing machine 
companies, and this wonderful aid in 
the construction of clothing is found 
in the houses of the poor, from ocean 
to ocean, all around the world. 

Attempts have been made to esti- 
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mate the value in money of the sew- 
ing machine to the people of the 
‘United States. Professor Renwick, 
who has made the machine a par- 
ticular study, expressed the opin- 
ion thirty years ago, on oath, that the 
saving in labor then amounted to 
nineteen millions of dollars per annum, 
and ten times as much is now saved. 


traffic, if the invention of Morse has 
sent intelligence all around the world, 
under the ocean as far as human 
thought could delve, Elias Howe in- 
vented a machine by which nearly 
one-half of woman’s weary, unremun- 
erative labor was annihilated, and he 
was a public benefactor. We erect 
costly mausoleums to the victor of 
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FIG, 129.—ELIAS HOWE, 


The Inventor of the Sewing Machine. 


By means of the various improve- 
ments and attachments the sewing 
machine now performs nearly all the 
needle ever did. It seams, hems, 
tucks, binds, stitches, quilts, gathers, 
fells, braids and embroiders, and 
makes button holes. It is used in the 
manufacture of every garment worn 
by man, woman or child. 

If Vanderbilt gave wonderful im- 
pulse to railroad construction and 


human battles; we ought also to 
remember that there are victories over 
ignorance and poverty that engender 
no animosities and shed no blood; 
victories that brought wealth and com- 
fort, and evoked neither tears, sighs, 
nor orphanage. 

Mr. Howe died in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
October 3d, 1867, aged forty-eight 
years, and his remains were taken to 
Cambridge, Mass., for burial. 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


HORACE MANN, LL. D. 


O those who knew Horace Mann 

best he was one of the strongest 
and most strenuous advocates of 
Phrenology in the educational world. 
In a letter written to my husband, S. 
R. Wells, Mr. Mann used these words: 
‘** T look upon Phrenology as the guide 
to philosophy and the handmaid of 
Christianity. Whoever disseminates 
true Phrenology is a public bene- 
factor.” 

This shows the high opinion he had 
of the science. Indeed, early in life 
he embraced the general theory of 
Phrenology as to the relation of brain 
to mental characteristics, and in its 
application to education. 

‘** Soon after his acquaintance with 
George Combe, Mr. Mann’s phrase- 


ology concerning mental operations 
underwent a striking change, due to 
bis interest in phrenological science 
and philosophy. There was a pecu- 


liar pleasure to him in giving a 
definite expression to his ideas upona 
subject which he felt to be satisfac- 
torily cleared up by that nomenclature. 
Some of his friends used to tease him 
a little for having adopted this mode 
of expression from his excellent friend 
Mr. Combe ; but he would reply that 
he had been so long bothered by 
metaphysicians and their systems, 
that he enjoyed speaking wide of them 
all. He enjoyed that philosophy 
which recognized the adaptation of 
‘every faculty to its appropriate object. 
It simplified to him the whole theory 
of mental phenomena.” * 

But in his day Phrenology was not 
popular, and he was ever anxious to 
keep his work free from all prejudicial 
influences. This may be one reason 
why so little mention is made in his 
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biography of his connection with 
Phrenology. He was a_ personal 
friend of Dr. Spurzheim, and a very 
intimate friend and great admirer of 
George Combe. He prized highly 
the pleasures of intercourse with 
cultivated minds, and especially those 
deeply interested in mitigating the 
evilsofsociety. Theacquaintance with 
Combe and his works, which began in 
October, 1838, was an important 
epoch in Mr. Mann’s life. He found 
in Combe one as enthusiastic as him- 
self in the cause of education, as well 
as an able instructor in the means to 
that end. Hence they were in entire 
sympathy with each other's thoughts 
and aims. ‘He is a delightful com- 
panion and friend,” Combe said, 
‘‘and among all the excellent men 
whom we met in Boston none entwined 
themselves more deeply and closely 
with our affections .than Horace 
Mann.” 

It had been suggested to Mr. 
Combe that he shoula give a 
second course of lectures in 
Boston, and he left that city witha 
strong desire to return to it, should 
circumstances permit; and in that 
event he intended to lecture in sev- 
eral of the minor towns of Massachu- 
setts. ‘“‘ I shall rejoice,” said he, ‘‘ to 
sow seeds which Mr. Mann may ripen 
into a lovely and abundant harvest of 
morality and intelligence.” Again, 
in a letter to his brother, Dr. Andrew 
Combe, November 25, 1838, he said: 
‘*T could fill many sheets with an ex- 
position of the advantages of a com- 
monwealth where the people are 
moral and enlightened. The State of 
Massachusetts raises a tax for com- 
mon schools, and appoints commis- 
sioners, with a secretary—the Hon. 
Horace Mann, whose head is like 
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your own, and who is full of our 
philosophy—to administer the funds.” 

The following are extracts from 
Mr. Mann’s Journal : 


‘* Oct. 8, 1838.—I have had the pleasure 
of being introduced to George Combe, Esq., 
of Edinburgh, who has lately arrived in 
this country, the author of that extraordi- 
nary book, ‘ The Constitution of Man,’ the 
doctrines of which, I believe, will work the 
same change in metaphysical science that 
Lord Bacon wrought in natural science. 

“Oct. 10,—Last evening went to Taun- 
ton. To-day have had a grand convention 
there. Had the good fortune to be accom- 
panied by George Combe, Esq., and lady. 
Found them most sensible people; and him, 
whom I saw most, full of philosophy and 
philanthropy. He has this evening deliv- 
ered the first in his course of phrenological 
lectures in this city—a good lecture toa 
good house. I am rejoiced at an oppor- 
tunity to form an acquaintance with a man 
so worthy and so profound. . . . 

““Oct. 12,.—Have heard Mr. Combe lect- 
ure again this evening. Heconsidered the 
effects of size in organs, and of temperaments 
—all very well. I hope, if I get no new 
ideas from him, I shall at least be able to 
give some definiteness and firmness to ex- 
isting ones. He is aman of a clear, strong 
head, and a good heart. ae 

“Oct. 27.—Have attended three excellent 
lectures by Mr. Combe. They are very in- 
teresting, drawing clear distinctions be- 
tween the mixed up virtues and vices of 
men. 


** Oct. 29. —Have heard Mr. Combe again 
this evening. He is a lover of truth. If 
any man seeks greatness, let him forget 
greatness, and ask for truth, and he will 
find both. 

“Nov. 15.—Constant engagements pre- 
vent my centering my thoughts lately as 


often as I would. Mr. Combe’s course of 
lectures, which is just finished, has occu- 
pied me a good deal, and to-night a splendid 
entertainment has been given him. To- 
morrow evening I lecture at Chelsea; and 
so the time flies; and every day I have to 
ask myself what impressions I am making, 
what I am doing in the great cause I have 
in hand. God prosper it, and enable 
me to labor for it. Oh give me good 
health, a clear head, and a heart overflow- 
ing with love to mankind.” 


From the year 1839, Horace Mann 
and George Combe corresponded fre- 
quently until the death of the latter 
in 1858. Thereis so much of interest 
in these letters, that extracts from 
them will be given, thus allowing 
Mr. Mann to tell in his own words his 
deep and abiding interest in Phre- 
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nology and its distinguished exponent. 
Writing from Boston, Feb. 11th, 1839, 
he says: 


‘*We are all very glad to hear of your 
success and acceptability where you have 
been. When any meeting occurs among 
the members of your class you are 
always remembered, We see that there 
will be a new earth, at least, if not a new 
heaven when your philosophical and moral 
doctrines prevail. It has been a part of 
my religion for years that the earth 
is not to remain in its present condition 
forever. You are furnishing the means by 
which the body of society is to be healed 
of some of its wounds heretofore deemed 
irremediable. They are doctrines which 
cause a man’s soul to expand beyond the 
circle of his visiting cards; that recognize 
the race as being capable of pleasure and 
pain, of elevation or debasement. . . 

I am a better man for having become 
acquainted with your mind and yourself.” 

‘** March 25, 1839.—There have been some 
striking conversions since you were here, 
to the religious truths contained in your 
‘Constitution of Man.’ Some of these have 
happened under my own ministry. A young 
graduateof one of our colleges wrote me, a 
few months ago, toinquire in what manner 
he could best qualify himself for teaching. 
He had been employed in teaching for two 
years,after having received a degree. I told 
him that,in the absence of Normal schools,|I 
thought he had better take up his residence 
in this city, visit the schools, make himself 
acquainted with all the various processes 
which various individuals adopt to accom- 
plish the same thing, and read all the best 
books that can be found on the subject. 
He accordingly came; and when he applied 
to me for a list of books, I, of cvurse, 
named your ‘Constitution of Man’ as the 
first in the series. After about a fortnight 
he called on me, and said he had read it 
through with great pleasure, but did 
not think he had mastered the whole 
philosophy. A few days after, he came 
again, not a little disturbed; he had read 
it again, comparing it with his former 
notions (for he was highly orthodox), and 
found that the glorious world of laws which 
you describe was inconsistent with the 
miserable world of expedients in which he 
had been accustomed to dwell. I spent 
an entire evening with him, and endeav- 
ored to explain to him that your 
system contained all there is of truth in 
orthodoxy ; that the animal nature of man 
is first developed, that, if it continues to 
be the active and the only guiding power 
through life, it causes depravity enough to 
satisfy any one; but if the moral nature, 
in due time, puts forth its energies, obtains 
ascendency and controls and administers 
all the actions of life in obedience to the 
highest laws, there will be righteousness 
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enough to satisfy any one; that, if he 
chose, he might call the point where the 
sentiments prevailed over the propensities, 
the hour of regeneration; nor was the 
phrase, ‘asecond birth’ too strong to 
express the change; that this change 
might be wrought by the hearing of a 
sermon, or when suffering bereavement, 
or in the silence and secrecy of meditation, 
or on reading Mr. Combe’s ‘ Constitution 
of Man’; and as God operates on our 
mental organization through means, these 
might be the means of sanctifying us. 
He adopted my views on the subject, and 
is now, I believe, a convert beyond the 
danger of apostasy.” 


Under date of Aug. 11, 
Mann wrote in his journal: 


** Still at Cape Cottage, near Portland, 
where I have been enjoying the society of 
Mr. Combe, who is, on the whole, the 
completest philosopher I have ever known. 
Ideas so comprehensive and just, feelings 
so humane and so true, I think I have 
never known before combined in the same 
individual. It has indeed been a most 
— and I think instructive, visit to 
me. . Mr. Combe comprehends 
how he is made, and why he was made, 
and he acts as the laws of his nature 
indicate ; and, by submitting to the limita- 
tions which the Deity has imposed on 
his nature, he is enabled to perform the 
duties which the Deity requires of it.” 

‘*Boston, Sept. 11, 1839.—Since I had the 
pain of parting with you and Mrs.Combe,! 
have been realizing the existence of perpet- 
ual motion; otherwise I would not have al- 
lowed so much time to pass without remind- 
ing myself,by writing to you,of the pleasant 
and instructive visit which I made at Port- 
land. Never have! passed a week in my 
life more congenial to my coronal region. 
The quiet cottage, and the half-earth, half- 
ocean landscape, are vividly present to my 
view; and the old rocks upon the shore, 
where the philosopher sat and discoursed 
wisdom, are as firmly fixed in my memory 
as they are in their own bed. It will take 
a long time, and much beating by s orms, 
to wear them out. And when I think of 
the sail in the boat, and the rides in the 
old chaise, I will not say that I grow 
sentimental, but I regret that I had any 
‘other brain work to do, which prevented 
me from enjoying them as I ought. 

I cannot express to you my sense of unde- 
served honor for the insertion of my name 


1839, Mr. 


in the new edition of your lectures on* 


education.” 

The following extracts from Mr. 
Mann’s journal show his enthusiasm 
for the cause of education: 


**Sept. 24.—The day is over; as miserable 
a convention as can well be conceived. If 


the Lord will, I will; that is, I will work in 
this moral, as well as physical, sand-beach 
ofa country until I can get some new things 
to grow out of it. 

** Oct. 27.—To-morrow I begin the great 
work of getting out the abstract of school 
returns—a gigantic labor, but I go into it 
‘chock full’ of resolve. Come on, labor, 
if you will bring health in your company. 

**Nov. 17.—Laboring at my abstract and 
report with unabated vigor. How the 
granite mass gives way under the perpetual 
droppings of industry! Oh, for continu- 
ance in a good degree of health! And then 
exertion in this glorious cause will be a 
pastime. Neglected, lightly esteemed 
among men, cast out, as it were, from the 
regards of society, I seem to myself to 
know that the time will come when educa- 
tion will be reverenced as the highest of 
earthly employments. That time I am 
never to see except with the eye of faith; but 
I am to do something that others may seei', 
and realize it sooner than they otherwise 
would. Their enjoyment may be greater 
than mine, but if my duty hastens that 
enjoyment then that duty is greater than 
their's. And shall I shrink when called to 
the post of the higher duty? 

‘March 21, 1840.—Yesterday Mr. and 
Mrs. Combe arrived here from New Haven, 
and we soon struck up a bargain to travel 
together tothe West. From t*isI promise 
myself great pleasure and advantage. To 
be able to enjoy, fir a month, the society 
of that man will familiarize great truths to 
my mind, if itdoes not communicate many 
new ones. have never enjoyed, and at 
the same time profited so much by the 
society of any other individual, with whom 
I have met, as by that of Mr. Combe.” 


George Combe says inhis ‘‘ Tour,’ 
under date of March 25, 1840: 


‘*This day we left New York, accompanied 
by a much valued American friend (the 
Hon. Horace Mann), on a visit to Cincin- 
nati and Kentucky, not with the view of 
lecturing, but to see something of the inte- 
rior of the country before returning to 
Europe. 

“April 15.—We sailed down the Ohio to 
Louisville, in Kentucky. My chief 
object was to pay a visit to Dr. Charles 
Caldwell,* with whom I had corresponded 
for upwards of twenty years, but whom I 
never met. . . To our regret he 
was still suffering from the effects of a 
recent severe indisposition, and was able to 
see us only fora few minutes, a circum- 
stance which on every account we deeply 
lamented.” 


Mr. Combe and Mr. Mann visited 
General William Henry Harrison, 








* The earliest American Phrenologist. 
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who was in the following year elected 
President of the United States. Upon 
arriving home at the conclusion of 
the tour, Mr. Mann writes to his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Combe, under 
date of May g, 1840: 


‘*IT am suffering under a malady for 
whichthereis no prescription in the phar- 
macopceia nor any skill in the professors 
of the healingart. It is an intellectual and 
moral atrophy. After being high fed for 
five or six weeks, Iam suddenly put upon 
the teetotal system. How I long for the 
noctes et dies deorum again. For a renewal 
of this wise pleasure, or pleasant wisdom, 
I would sleep with a steam-boiler breathing 
in my face, or ‘lie over’ in that odd cara- 
vansary where Jonah took lodgings for 
three days and nights ; or, if nothing else 
would procure it, I would again enter a 
canal-boat. I am reminded of what Lord 
Byron said—that hearing Mrs. Siddons had 
disqualified him from enjoying the theatre 
forever ; ‘ ‘ ‘**Well, my dear 
friends, I must bid you farewell. Had I 
control over the laws of nature, I should 
fill not only the month of June, but all the 
rest of your days, with special providences 
in your behalf. Whatever words are the 
strongest to express my esteem and affec- 
tion, consider me as saying them,” 


The following is an extract from 
his journal: 


‘*May 10o.—I arrived in Boston a week 
ago, after a journey of three thousand 
miles. In Philadelphia I parted with Mr. 
Combe, who seems to me to understand, 
far better than any other man I ever saw, 
the principles on which the human race has 
been formed, and by following which their 
most sure and rapid advancement will be 
secured. I have never been acquainted 
with a mind which handled such great sub- 
jects with such ease, and, as it appears to 
me, with such justness. He has constantly 
gratified my strongest faculties. The 
world knows him not. In the next cen- 
tury T have no doubt,he will be looked 
pacK upon as the greatest man of the 
present. But he has a mind fitted for this 
extensive range. I have nodoubt it would 
cause him great pain, were he to believe 
that his name would never emerge into 
celebrity ; but he has an extent of thought 
by which the next age is now present to him, 
and he sees that his persecuted and con- 
temned views will then be triumphant; 
and with that assurance, he can forego 
conemporary applause. Let me, too, 
labor for something more enduring than 
myself,” 

(To be Continued.) 


THE OUTER AND INNER LIFE. 
“That within which passeth show.”—Hamlet. 


There is a song within the lyre 

That never yet was sung ; 
Unborn it lies upon each wire 

That loosely hangs unstrung. 
Until the minstrel’s hand shall strain 
The slackened cords in tune again, 
The bard's creative spirit give 
That song a vocal soul to live. 


There is a form that marble holds 
Beneath its surface rude, 

Deep in the unhewn heart it folds 
Beanty no eye has viewed, 

Until the sculptor’s hand shall scale 

Each layer off that stony veil, 

Until at last shall stand displayed 

The perfect form of loveliest maid. 


There is a poem never told 
Within the poet’s soul, 
Like fabled streams o’er hills of gold 
Beneath the earth that roll, 
Until some spell resistless wake 
The soul in rhythmic song to break, 
As bursts the stream into the light, 
Bubbling with golden glory bright. 


There is a love—nor tongue nor lips 
E’er told its deep desire ; 

Burning the heart, it silence keeps 
Like subterranean fire, 

Until some mighty passion-gust 

Breaks through the outer icy crust, 

And burning lava-words reveal 

That love the heart would fain conceal. 


The song’s unsung, unhewn the stone, 
The poet’s rhymes untold, 

The hidden fire of love unshown 
Beneath the surface cold. 

’Tis better thus, the secret kept, 

The wound unseen, the woe unwept, 

The outer life’s deceitful show, 

The inner life that none may know. 
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N a general way it may be said 
children tease because they 
usually get what they want by it. H. 
Clay Trumbull considers the subject 
in Good Health, and gives grown-up 
people some excellent advice: 

It is a misfortune to a child to 
suppose that teasing is essential to 
his gaining a point that he ought to 
gain. A result of such a view in his 
mind is, that he looks not to his 
parents’ wisdom and judgment, but 
to his own positiveness and persist- 
ency, as the guide of his action in any 
mooted case of personal conduct; not 
to principles which are disclosed to 
him by one who is in authority, but to 
impulses which are wholly in his own 
bosom. Such a view is inimical to 
all wise methods of thinking and 
doing on a child’s part. And it is 
even more of a misfortune to the 
parent than to the child, for a child 
to have the idea that the parent’s 
decision is a result of the child’s 
teasing, rather than of the parent’s 
understanding of what is right and 
best in a given case. No parent can 
have the truest respect of a child, 
while the child knows that he can 
tease that parent into compliance with 
the child’s request, contrary to the 
parent’s real or supposed conviction. 
-For the child’s sake, therefore, and 
also for the parent's, every child 
ought to be trained not to tease, and 
not to expect any possible advantage 
from teasing. 

Susannah Wesley, the mother of 
John and Charles Wesley, was accus- 
tomed to say of her children, that 
they all learned very early that they 
were not to have anything that they 
cried for, and that they soon learned 


WHY CHILDREN TEASE. 


not to cry fora thing that they wanted. 
Who will doubt that John and Charles 
Wesley were stronger men for this 
training than they could have been 
if they had been trained to look upon 
crying as a means of securing what 
was the best for them? Who will 
doubt that Susannah Wesley was 
more of a woman, and more respected 
by her sons, because of her unvarying 
firmness at this point, than would 
have been possible if she had fre- 
quently yielded to the pressure of 
their piteous crying for that which it 
was against her judgment to give to 
them? Any parent who would apply 
this rule of Susannah Wesley’s to the 
matter of teasing might be sure of a 
corresponding result in the children’s 
estimate of the practical value of 
teasing. Any child who finds that he 
is never to have anything for which 
he teases, will quickly quit teasing. 
How simple this rule for this depart- 
ment of child training! 

Simple as it seems, however, to be 
uniformly positive in refusing to give 
a child anything for which he teases, 
it is not an easy thing to adhere to 
this rule unvaryingly, and to do it 
wisely. And the trouble in the case 
is not with the child, but with the 
parent. In order to give promptly, 
toa child’s request, an answer that 
can rightly be insisted upon against 
all entreaties, a parent must do his 
thinking before he gives that answer, 
rather than afterward. Toooftena par- 
ent deniesa child’s request at the start, 
without considering the case in all its 
bearings; and then, when the child 
presses his suit, the parent sees rea- 
sons for granting it which had not 
been in his mind before. The child 
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perceives this state of things and 
realizes that the question is to be set- 
tled by his teasing, rather than by his 
parent's independent judgment; and 
that, therefore, teasing is the only 
means of securing a correct decision 
in the premises. 

Training a child not to tease isa 
duty incumbent upon every parent; 
but as a prerequisite to this training 
of the child, the parent must himself 
be trained. When a child asks a 
favor of a parent, the parent must not 
reply hastily or thoughtlessly, or 
without a full understanding of the 
case in all its involvings. If neces- 
sary, he may question the child, in 


order to a better understanding of the 
case, or he may postpone his answer 
until he can learn more about it; but 
he must not be over quick to reply 
merely as a means of pushing away 
the request for the time being. He 
must consider carefully what his final 
answer ought to be, before he gives 
an answer that the child is to accept 
as final; and when the parent gives 
that answer, it ought to be with such 
kindly firmness that the child will not 
think of pressing his suit by teasing. 
And thus it is that any well-trained 
parent can train his child well in this 
sphere. 


EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. 


C. DUNCAN, Ph.D., M. D., 

. discusses this topic in Ameri- 

can Climates and Resorts in a compre- 
hensive manner. He says: 

The effect of climate on the develop- 
ment of children deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received, not only 
from those devoted to the higher edu- 
cation of children, but from statesmen 
as well. The higher education of the 
child is so dependent upon the health 
of the child that the factor of climate 
must be taken into account if the best 
and highest attainments are to be 
reached. In the inclement and cold 
North the school education of young 
children, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, is almost entirely restricted to 
the Summer months. Young children, 
like young animals, have also a stunted 
growth in this cold region of the 
North during the Winter months, par- 
ticularly if they are below the stand- 
ard of health. Children, like plants, 
are affected by their environment. 

The physical growth of children 
takes place chiefly during the warm 
months of the year in the temperate 
regions. The extremes of both heat 
and cold stunts the development, as 
was apparent at the World’s Fair, in 
the Esquimaux from near the North 
Pole, and the Javanese from near the 
Equator, 


The southern border of the Tem- 
perate Zone seems most favorable to 
the physical development, while the 
northern border seems most condu- 
cive to activity, and it is not an acci- 
dent that Kentucky should produce 
the fleetest horses, as about in that 
region meet the conditions favorable 
to both physical and nervous develop- 
ment. If all men could migrate like 
the birds and thereby keep themselves 
between the extremes of temperature, 
the effects of climate would not be so 
marked. 

The mental development suffers 
like the physical from the extreme. 
The progress of higher education is 
most apparent in the Temperate Zone, 
or what amounts to the same thing, a 
higher altitude in a warmer zone. * * 

The more this subject is investi- 
gated the more it will be apparent 
that those who can should give grow- 
ing children the best possible situa- 
tion for both physical and mental 
development, which means a semi- 
annual change of climate, or if that 
be impracticable, other things being 
equal the temperate plateaus of the 
continent will prove the best for per- 
manent residence. Virginia was for 
years the mother of presidents. Ohio 
keeps well to the front with men of 
note, The Mississippi Valley seems to 
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turn the tide northward somewhat and 
Iowa develops a type that is both ag- 
gressive and stable. The next western 
section will likely be the plateau of 
medium elevation extending from 
Texas northward. The cozditions 
change as the Rocky Mountains are 
approached, and we may expect that 
sections of the western slope will 
develop healthy and bright children 
and brainy men and women. 

Moisture on the one hand and 
aridity on the other are weakening 
factors that will have an influence 
upon both physical and mental devel- 
opment. 

Physicians who have made special 
observations on the _ difference 
between American and English chil- 
dren report that the children in 
England are more substantial, thick- 
set and less bright and active. Let 
us compare the climates. England 
has many rainy days and little sun- 
shine. America has much light and 
comparatively little rain. England 
has an equable temperature. Amer- 
ica has very changeable seasons. 
The effect of these influences upon 
grain also is apparent. In England 
it grows heavy and matures late. In 
America it grows light and matures 
rapidly. The same rule must hold 
with the vegetative life of the infant. 
The equable temperature has its 
equable mental as well as physical 
effect. The English are slow to 
move and unchangeable, while there 
is a marked changeableness in the 
workings of the American nervous 


>. 


system. And as this difference is 
apparent between the inhabitants of 
the two nations, so will it be observed 
to exist between the inhabitants of 
different sections of the United 
States as they may differ in climatic 
characteristics. Indoor life produces 
an artificial climate that has a marked 
effect upon the problem. This may 
explain the mental activity so charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants of the Tem- 
perate Zone during the cold months. 

Humidity is a factor of great 
interest in the study of climate and 
child development in the South, par- 
ticularly of the Gulf section. Thus 
the high degree of humidity pertain- 
ing to the south coast region of 
Texas, due to moisture-laden breezes 
from off the Gulf rather than to an 
excess of moisture evaporation from 
the land, is tempered by a large pro- 
portion of sunshine. This condition 
should be generally known and should 
be favorable to a good development 
of both physical and mental powers, 
although the activity of either is likely 
to be somewhat lessened by the long 
continued high temperatures of the 
Summer which are characteristic of 
this section. This again is tempered 
by the sea breezes that spring up 
in the after part of the day and last 
until in the forenoon. Each section 
of the United States should be 
studied separately from a local cli- 
matic standpoint upon the develop- 
ment and health of the _ people. 
Taken altogether this is a most 
interesting study. 





oe 


WHAT OUR CHILDREN SHOULD BE. 


HE energetic conductor of Hu- 
manity and Health expresses her 
concern with regard to the status of the 
modern child in the following pointed 
manner. She would like to see: 
‘*Every child obedient, loving, 
trustful; every parent rule their chil- 
dren by reason and affection; never 
demanding obedience as a right, but 
through the wisdom of their judg- 
ment, and larger experience, 


‘*The inquiries of little ones re- 
spectfully listened to, and _ intelli- 
gently answered; children’s rights as 
carefully observed by parents, as 
parents expect their’s to be consid- 
ered by their children. 

‘*No child repulsed when it de- 
sires knowledge, nor snubbed, nor 
evasively answered when it seeks in- 
formation. 

**Children truthful in word, act 
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and deed, because they had not been 
deceived by parents, nurses or play- 
mates.” 

She also would have: 

‘*Parents -realize that the true 
foundation of their children’s future 
goodness and usefulness depends on 
heredity and a proper direction the 
first ten years of their youth. 

‘* Fathers and mothers live up to 
their highest conviction of duty to 
each other, and to their little ones. 
Children render a willing obedience 
to parents, and cheerful consideration 
of their wishes, not through fear or 





policy, but because of love and re- 
spect. 

‘*All children welcomed because 
desired, chance children cease to be 
born, as their existence is an injustice. 
Every child has the right to be well 
born, well loved, well cared for. 

** All children possess’ superior na- 
tures when born, and progress toward 
a higher degree of development, as 
each generation should and will do, 
when the laws of HEREDITY or trans- 
mission are understood and obeyed.” 

Toall of which the JouRNAL readers 
will probably say Amen. 





NATURAL TREATMENT FOR LA GRIPPE. 


S ‘a weakly man is already half 
sick,” according to the maxim 
of Dr. Felix Oswald, so the vitality 
of the tender man, the man who has 
made ‘no effort to toughen himself by 
a rational degree of ‘‘ roughing it,” 
is like a feeble flame that may be ex- 
tinguished by a puff of airthat would 
serve only to stimulate to brighter 
burning a well-laid fire. Not every 
man could cure himself of ‘*‘ Grip” 
as did the eminent Dr. Winternitz, 
though it is evident to my mind that 
the treatment which worked so 
charmingly in his case would save a 
larger proportion of lives than at 
present escape the fatal tendencies 
of the usual drug-slugging, ‘‘ stimu- 
lating,” shin-toasting treatment that 
so often develops simple influenza 
into pneumonia. 

Prof. Winternitz relates in the 
Internationale Klinische Rundschau how 
he contrived tocut short an attack of 
influenza in his own person. Several 
members of his family having suffered 
from the epidemic, he himself was 
suddenly seized two days before 
Christmas with severe headache, 


which was frontal at first, but rapidly 
spread over the temporal region and 
vertex, rendering all attempts to 
think almost useless. A cold feel- 
ing then came over the back, the 
hands and the feet, and the whole 
body shivered with cold; there was 
great dullness, and a painful lassitude 
in all the limbs and about the pelvis, 
with sneezing, and a profuse watery 
discharge from the nasal mucous 
membrane, then manifested them- 
selves. The pulse was 104, the 
temperature 101.6F. It was now 
8 p. M. and the weather exceedingly 
cold (22 F.), with snow onthe ground. 
Prof. Winternitz wrapped himself well 
and went out into the open air, walk- 
ing at first with great difficulty. Soon, 
however, he found he could walk 
more easily and more quickly, and he 
began to get warm all over.. Breath- 
ing, which had been labored, soon 
became freer, and the painsin the 
head and limbs beganto give way. 
He walked as fast as possible, in 
order to induce free perspiration, 
which commenced in the head, and 
soon the whole body was bathed in 
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moisture. As soon as he got home 
he dried and rubbed the body all 
over with a rough towel and got into 
bed, where he was well covered up. 
His pulse had fallen to 84, and the 
temperature to 1oo, the respiration 
was quiet and deep, and altogether 
he felt warm and comfortable. In 
another hour the temperature had 
fallen to 99. He went to sleep, and 
awoke in the morning quite well, 
without sneezing or catarrh. (7Zv%e 
Lancet, Jan. 18, *92.) 

For a fairly robust man, doubtless 
the above described remedy for grip 
(influenza fever) would always piove 
satisfactory, but the average man will 
hardly adopt the plan. In the first 
place he has no knowledge as to its 
merits, and if hehad itis so much 
against his inclination at the moment 
to act upon the plan that he is pretty 
certain to falter and take the chances 
of indoor treatment. This he may 
safely do, providing he acts under 
wise advice. The following treat- 
ment has been found quite satisfac- 
tory ina very large number of cases: 

1.—Hot foot-bath at bed-time to 
the point of profuse perspiration fol- 
lowed by a thorough sponge bath 
with white vinegar (acetic acid dilu- 
ted to the strength of weak vinegar). 

2.—Abstention from food till the 
crisis is safely passed, the fluidity of 
the blood to’ be maintained by liberal 
supplies of hot water, say a half-tea- 
cupful as often as every hour or half- 
hour. Fresh water whenever de- 
manded by thirst. 

3.—For catarrhal symptoms there 
is nothing to compare with the cold 
compress, frequently changed, or 


profuse cool head-bathing with a good 
degree of scalp-massage. 

4—For lung complication the 
chest should be cooled in and in by 
means of the heavy cold compress 
until marked relief is felt. The more 
serious the local congestion (‘‘lung 
fever’) the more frequent should be 
the changes of the compress. This 
should never be allowed to become 
hot. A mild form of chest cooling, 
sufficient in very mild cases, is found 
in simply leaving the chest exposed 
to the air, the patient’s dack being 
warmly wrapped meantime. 

Under the above described manage- 
ment few cases could develop into 
serious sickness. Skillful general 
massage would always be a very help- 
ful addition to the treatment, such 
passive exercise being vastly better 
than no exercise at all, and the phy- 
sician who has reason to fear that his 
patient may seek other and harmful 
counsel unless medicine is prescribed 
may well administer a placebo in 
several, orall, of the draughts of hot 
water. 

The blood of a fasting patient is 
being constantly enriched with solid 
constituents, and it is as constantly 
being depleted of water which must 
be amply supplied, the complexion 
and quantity of the urine being suffi- 
cient guide as to the amount of water 
required. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the importance of soft 
water, whether as a medicine or ordi- 
nary drink. So long as the urine re- 
mains dark or scant the water should 
be given in moderate amounts, and 
at frequent intervals. 

CHARLES E. Pace, M.D., Boston. 


— 0@)0————.. 


A COMMON SIN. 


T is one of the most disastrous 
effects of the medizval miscon- 
ception and degeneration of the body 
that men and women abuseand misuse 
their bodies without any sense of 
criminality. This Zhe Pacific Health 
Journal earnestly condemns in fitting 


terms. There never was a worse 
heresy than the shame put upon God’s 
glorious handiwork by a shallow and 
inadequate conception of the nature 
and universality of the divine; it has 
led to all kinds of mischievous errors 
and to all manner of violent reactions 
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Not until men comprehend that the 
body is a divine creation can they 
rightly value the spirit. The body 
shares the sanctity of the spirit. A 
broken world, touched here and there 
fitfully and provisionally by the divine 
influence, is no longer credible to 
thoughtful men. If there is a God, 
the entire universe is His work, and 
every aspect of life is arevelation of 
Him, and there is nothing unholy or 
unclean unless men choose to make it 
so. But it is difficult to make this 
evident truth real to men and women 
still saturated with the medizval 
atheistic view of the body. There 
are many who would lose a right arm 
sooner than violate a law of the spirit 
who constantly violate the law of the 
body. Ignorance of the laws of 
physical life was not long since so 
universal and so dense that there was, 
if not an excuse, an explanation of 
this anomaly of conscientious obedi- 
ence to one set of divine laws and 
flagrant violation of another set. In 


these days, however, no intelligent 
person can plead ignorance as a justi- 


fication of disobedience. Knowledge 
of the conditions of bodily well-being 
is accessible to every one. 

What is now needed is the educa- 
tion of the conscience to the point of 
realizing that a sin against the body 
is a sin against the soul, and that to 
misuse or abuse the body is to 
commit a sin as heinous as theft or 
falsehood. The man or woman who 
goes on working to the point of 
breaking down, in face of knowledge 
and experience, is guilty of a grave 
sin against the Maker of the body. 
It is not a matter of personal loss 
only, a piece of individual folly to be 
paid for only by well-deserved indi- 
vidual suffering; it is an act of gross 
impiety which betrays mental dull- 
ness and moral obtuseness. Itis high 
time that these crimes against the 
body, so prevalent in our times, 
should be called by their right names. 
They are sins as distinctly as the 
grosser offenses against good morals. 
The man or woman who, in face of 


those notifications which the abuse of 
the body always gives, persists in 
driving the physical forces to the 
breaking point is a lawbreaker in the 
sight of God, and the terrible physical 
penalties which follow attest the divine 
wrath against the moral anarchist. 
It is sometimes necessary to sacri- 
fice the body by the slow martyrdom 
of overwork, as it is sometimes to 
give one’s life in a swift and noble 
sacrifice; but the vast majority of 
those who overwork are not martyrs; 
they are deliberate and persistent 
violators of their own natures. In 
most cases it is no exaggeration to 
say, nervous prostration is the physi- 
cal penalty of a moral offense. The 
man who drives recklessly over the 
precipice opening in his path is not 
more foolish or more criminal than 
the man who keeps on the road of 
overwork after the danger signals 
have begun to multiply. The waste 
of spiritual and moral force through 
overwork is incalculable; for the mind 
and the spirit are the real sufferers 
when the body ceases to keep them in 
harmonious relation to the word, and 
to furnish them with a superb instru- 
ment for work and growth. There 
could be no greater vandalism than 
breaking the pieces of a noble organ 
and wrecking its keyboard; but the 
man who destroys the sanctity and 
harmony of his body adds to vandal- 
ism sacrilege; he lays his hand on the 
only real temple of God in the world. 
—+e< --—___——_ 
MESMERISM. 

‘* Without the teachings of Mesmerism 
human existence ts almost a chaos,”—StTINTON 
JARVIS, in the Arena. 

IGHTEEN years ago I was 
engaged as lecturer for Dr. 

W. Snow, at Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England. In those days medical men 
did not look upon Hypnotism with 
much favor. In fact, the number 
that acknowledged the truth of 
Mesmerism were few and far between. 
I lectured to some extent on Mesmer- 
ism, and drew large audiences for the 
fun mostly that the people could get 
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out of the mesmerized subjects. On 
these occasions I had a young man 
who had often been under my 
influence. One afternoon he was 
hypnotized and left to sit a while. 
I thought I would see how long he 
would sit without any movement. 
Meanwhile, I read a book and tried 
to influence him mentally at the same 
time, and as I was about to suspend 
the effort as a failure he began to 
recite the passage I was reading. At 
my evening lecture I produced this, 
to me, strange discovery before the 
audience. There were medical men 
present on this occasion. Several 
trials were suggested by them. For 
instance, I was requested to go from 
the stage up to the gallery, which I 
did, and while there I was asked to 
transfer the written matter which 
they furnished me to the subject, 
the idea being to prevent any form of 
fraud. What I wish to say at this time 
is that Mesmerism is coming before 
the world as never before. We well 
remember the strong opposition made 
against the science of Phrenology 
years ago, and by many wise men, 
yet Phrenology is with us, and 
thousands of the learned have come 
to acknowledge its truth. 

Mesmerism has been examined by 
the French savants of a later day, 
and they have reversed totally the 
opinion of the commission of a 
hundred years ago, finding it crowded 
with most wonderful features. We 
are told that every one has this 
power, more or less, and that every 
one can mesmerize some one. This 
is a broad assertion, and, as I believe, 
lacks confirmation. When the 
hospitals in France, before the 
‘French Revolution, were mobolized, 
we learn that hypnotism was used, 
but they failed to find persons able to 
mesmerize the patients, 
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Two causes stand out in bold relief 
why Mesmerism lacked support for so 
many years—the violent opposition 
by the medical societies and the 
French Revolution. In Mesmer's 
day the civilized world were seeking 
blood, there were wars and rumors of 
wars throughout Europe. Psychic 
phenomena were pushed aside. Men 
did not have time to investigate, and 
did not wish any newtruths. ‘‘ Truth 
for authority, and not authority for 
truth,” was the cry. We are now 
rising from the physical plane to a 
higher stage. Man’s brain, and 
woman’s also, is developing the 
higher organs, the mental and 
spiritual. If we can but get ‘‘ peace 
and good will towards men,” and 
nations, with no war not for a 
hundred years, our social, moral and 
intellectual development will be such 
as history has never recorded. 

Some observers in this line hold to 
the old idea of a magnetic fluid. W. 
H. Myers, M.A., of London, says: 
**T still hold to the view of Cuvier, 
that there is in some special cases a 
specific action of one organism on 
another of a kind as yet unknown. 
This theory is generally connected by 
the term ‘‘Mesmerism.” Also Dr. 
Liébault, of Nancy, one of the oldest 
hypnotists,has “after twenty-five years 
arrived at the conclusion that such 
a specific influence does exist which 
he terms Zoo Magnetism.” It is a 
well-known fact that the knowledge 
of magnetism was lost for ages, and 
if this were not a power lying dormant 
meanwhile, how came we to regain 
it? I mesmerized when I was 
sixteen, and had never seen a person 
mesmerized before. My mode of pro- 
cedure was a true copy ofa cast in 
bas-relief taken from an ancient tomb 
in Thebes. How came it? 

Wm. Mason, B.S, 





NOTES 


IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Ancient Underground Refuges. 
—Cesar and several other Roman writers 
have made mention of the skill of the in- 
habitants of Gaul in mining and other sub- 
terranean work, and describe the galleries 
which they constructed at places of refuge 
from their enemies. In recent times quite 
a number of these galleries have been dis- 
covered, and a description of aquite perfect 
and extensive one near the city of Chartres 
is given in Za Nature. The excavation 
consists of a long crooked gallery extend- 
ing under a modern building with numer- 
ous chambers opening out from it, at more 
or less regular intervals. Access to the 
gallery was obtained through an opening 
or well,and there were also other openings, 
but these were evidently only intended to 
admit light and air, as they were purposely 
filled up with large stones, which concealed 
the openings from persons approaching 
them from above. A seat was found cut 
into the wall directly under the opening. 
There was also a subterranean well about 
nine feet deep, in which the level of the 
water was only a little below the floor of 
the gallery. The gallery is arched at the 
top and has a width of about three feet with 
a maximum height of five feet, and the con- 
necting chambers are of the same height 
and about six. by five feet, in dimensions. 
One of the most curious features of this 
gallery was an abrupt narrowing of the 
passage. At one point the gallery was 
suddenly reduced to a circular passage 
about two feet in diameter and slightly in- 
clined downward. The use of the passage 
is evident. The Gauls, fleeing from the 
Roman invaders, could easily pass through 
the opening, knowing that they would find 
only friends on the other side, but the 
enemy, if he possessed the courage to fol- 
low them, on reaching the end of the pas- 
sage would find himself at the mercy of his 
foes, in a perfectly defenseless position 
from which it was almost impossible to re- 
treat. In those early days, before the in- 
vention of gunpowder, a few men could 


hold a position like this against an entire 
army. These galleries certainly date from 
the Gallo-Roman period, and probably 
much earlier. Roman coins, principally 
those of Nero, have been found in them, 
and it is evident that they were occupied 
for considerable periods of time. Some of 
the chambers had served as stables for 
domestic animals, while others had been 
occupied by the women, children and aged 
persons of the tribe. They were often of 
considerable size; one at Hormies had eight 
galleries and three hundred chambers, while 
one at Marchies consisted of three different 
stories placed one above the other. The 
resemblance of these subterranean refuges 
to the cave-dwellings of Europe and the 
cliff-houses of our Western country is notice- 
able, and it should also be remembered that 
upto the present day there are artificial 
excavations in the soft rock of the cliffs bor- 
dering certain French rivers which are still 
used as dwelling places. It is in these 
localities that the ancient subterranean gal- 
leries are most abundant, and the habita- 
tion of the modern French peasant, half cave 
and half house, is doubtless a direct sur- 
vival from the underground refuge to which 
his ancestors fled for safety from the at- 
tacks of the invading Roman soldiery.— 
Science News. 


Eating Habits of the Hindus .— 
Few people in India eat more than twicea 
day, and thousands only once, The Brah- 
min himself rises very early, at four or five 
goes to the river or bathing gha/, performs 
his first ablution; he most likely washes 
his simple raiment, which consists of two 
straight pieces of very fine and thin white 
cotton cloth five yards long; he spreads 
these on the ground to dry, or holds them 
at arms’ length in the wind as he returns 
home. He then spends one or two hours 
in contemplation and the intoning of such 
parts of the mantras as suits his daily 
needs. At nine or ten he goes to his 
school, his office or desk—whatever busi- 
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ness his caste allows him to pursue, He 
constitutes the educated class, and in times 
past was supported by the government and 
employed mainly as priest or teacher. Now 
he must support himself. After the sun 
has passed its meridian, he returns to his 
home for his first simple meal, or if he can 
not return it is conveyed to him. After 
dark he partakes of his principal meal, 
and often this is his only one. So, too, 
the Rajpests, or warriors, the Vaisyns, or 
farmers, the Sudras, a caste that includes 
traders and working people, and many 
grades clear down to the Pariah; they all 
usually have their principal meal after the 
day’s work is done Their morning meal 
is generally composed of what is left from 
supper and is taken somewhere from 10 to 
12 o'clock. 

All Hindus are not stalwart men, but the 
Brahmins, who are most abstemious in 
their living, and must from the fixed law 
of their caste adhere to a rice diet, furnish 
samples of as fine physique as any people 
in the world. They stand straight, are 
broad chested, lithe and supple of limb, 
and in no way give any impression of 
weakness. The men from Punjah and 
Rajputan, northern provinces of India, are 
noted the world over for fine physiques, for 
strength and endurance. Now the ques- 
tion is how these millions upon millions of 
people feed mainly upon rice, and still 
have strength and endurance, and are not 
only the peers of meat-feeding nations, but 
can do even greater things than they. I 
believe the teachings of the subjective 
world and its laws furnish a key to the 
mystery. The Hindu has had ages of 
training in self mastery; he has put the 
objective world under his feet, and his sub- 
jective, his mind, his spirit, his ego, is the 
master. He lives his life, he does what he 
has to do, he performs any service how- 
ever difficult and does not consider his 
body. The Hindu knows not heat or 
cold, he never speaks of weather ; if he has 
no other subject, he is silent. The whole 
life of a Brahmin is one of training to make 
the body serve Aim—the master. Not the 
body only, but every desire, every ambi- 
tion, every self interest is denied until he 
stands alone with Atma-Buddhi, until he 
is atone with the creative principle, and 


indeed all Hindus feel that to be a slave to 
bodily wants, to physical necessities, is not 
only deplorable, but despicable.—A/ice B. 
Stockham, M.D. 


Decrease of Parental Cruelty 
—From the report of the English Nation- 
al Society for the Prevention of Cruelty t» 
Children it appears that poverty and large 
families are not a common cause of cruelty. 
On the contrary, the worse the cruelty, the 
better, on the average, were the wages of 
the cruel parent and the fewer the children 
to whom the cruelty was displayed. The 
report further shows that the effect of warn- 
ings and even of prosecution and convic- 
tion on cruel pareats is not to inflame their 
passions against the children, who have 
been the occasions of their alarm and pun- 
ishment, but to increase the regard of the 
cruel parent for the children and for those 
who interfered to protect them. The cruel 
parent becomes less cruel when he finds 
that the law concerns itself with his chil- 
dren, and often seems to discover now that 
there isa good deal more to like and re- 
spect in the children who had been cruelly 
treated and in those whw took the children s 
part than he had perceived before. 

A mother said to one of the secretaries of 
the Society, ‘‘ it is like courting over again.” 
In other words, as an English journal views 
the case, the woman had risen in the esti- 
mation of her husband as soon as he found 
that the law and public opinion of the 
neighborhood were on her side. Instead of 
increased irritation against his wife for not 
siding with him he felt her to some extent 
raised above him, and began to see her with 
new eyes as a person whose approbation it 
was worth while to gain, 

The prevalence of cruelty among well-to- 
do parents rather than among the lowly is 
perhaps to be explained on the same prin- 
ciple. Cruelty is favored by the sense of 
arbitrary power, and by the absence of any 
Any- 
thing that stimulates the sense of irrespon- 
sibility and independence increases cruelty; 
anything that diminishes that sense, any- 
thing that brings home to the heart the 
feeling of a social or physical yoke, dimin- 
ishes it.—Popular Science Monthly. 


feeling of responsibility to others. 
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The Doubttul Supremacy of 
Mam —There are grounds for believing 
that man’s present so-called supremacy is 
only a phase of evolution, for which he is 
not wholly responsible. In barbarous 
times and races his position was not by any 
means uniformly that of headship. If the 
truth could be arrived at it might appear 
that the opinion of the woman of man then 
was about what it isto-day. Man, because 
he was physically strong (and that was not 
primarily his fault), was put forward to do 
the fighting, but the women often went 
along to finish up the wounded and to help 
torture the captives, and sometimes, bless 
their feminine hearts, to shield them. In the 
process of the evolution of society the posi- 
tion of the sexeschanged somewhat. More 
manual labor was put upon man, though 
there is no evidence that he ruthlessly 
usurped theright towork. The proportion 
of agricultural labor, mining, carrying 
heavy burdens, and rough work generally 
taken on by man gradually began to be the 
test of the civilization of a community, and 
itis soto-day. With the growth of commerce 
and the necessity of a seafaring life, women, 
by circumstances, were shut out of another 
occupation—there seemed to be _ good 
reasons why women would not be depend- 
able sailors, ready to climb the mast in a 
gale of wind, or make the crew for a three 
year’s whaling voyage. Probably she never 
wanted to go into the navy any more than 
she wanted to go into the army. The army 
and the navy, we trust, are only incidents 
in the progress of the race, but so long as 
they exist, man has a prominence in the 
affairs of life. He is the executive arm in 
war, as, figuring as policeman, he is in civil 
processes. And perhaps it was inevitable 
that, having this responsibility, he should 
make the laws regulating national life, and 
gradually all sorts of laws. If we could 
get rid of the tremendous war and govern- 
mental machinery, life would be a sort of 
picnic, and then women would come to 
the front again, for they manage a picnic 
much better than men can. This is the 
highest sort of compliment, for woman has 
a head for organization and details and 
economy, as is sufficiently evident in the 
most highly civilized nation, France, where 
she is pre-eminent in business matters.— 





CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, in the Editor’s 
Study in Harper's Magazine for January. 


Etruscan Tombs.—The tombs of 
Etruria are of several kinds, with many 
differences between them. These differ- 
ences are believed to indicate different 
epochs of civilization, and by study and 
comparison archeologists have been able 
to decide upon some chronologic order to 
those tombs. The earliest belonged to the 
bronze age and are not all Etruscan, 
although formed in Etruria. They are 
distinguished as places of sepulchre by the 
presence of incinerated bones placed in 
what are called ‘‘hut urns,” accompanied 
by the cutting implements peculiar to the 
bronze age. These urns were made of 
clay, baked black, in the form of a hut, 
round, though occasionally oval, from one 
to two feet in diameter, with a conical roof 
nearly the same height. They had a large 
door or opening in the side by means of 
which the ashes were placed within. The 
first and earliest of the Etruscan tombs is 
called a well-tomb—so named from being 
in the form of a well. A circularhole was 
dug, say three feet in diameter and four or 
five feet in depth. The bottom was paved 
with pebbles, and around the sides to a 
certain height, leaving a hole in the centre, 
in which was placed the pot or urn contain- 
ing the incinerated bones. The hole was 
then covered with a large flat stone, more 
pebbles were laid on its top, first regularly, 
then irregularly, and then filled up with 
earth. There is no indication of any monu- 
ment or mark having been placed over 
such tombs. Apparently the next in 
chronological order are the ditch tombs. 
These are made after the manner of the 
usual grave of the present day. The burial 
was by inhumation and not by incinera- 
tion. A smaller ditch was made at the 
bottom of the grave, leaving a ledge along 
each side; the body was placed in this 
smaller ditch, in a recumbent position, 
with the intended offerings or objects; and 
the ditch was covered with stone slabs fit- 
ting closely and supported on the ledge on 
each side. Succeeding these is the cham- 
bered tomb. This was made in the form 
of a chamber or room, with a horizontal 
entrance through the door on the same 
level as the bottom of the tomb. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur. 
PLATO. 








NEW YORK; 
March, 1894. 


PERVERSION OR ASYMMETRY. 


T 
l statements in circulation that 
atrocious criminality is associated 
not only with an unbalanced mental 
condition but a misshapen or asym- 
metrical form of head and brain. We 
will grant that in the case of those 
whose career from youth has been that 
of an almost continuous display of 
vice and lawlessness, the cranial devel- 
opment will usually predominate mark- 
edly in the region of propensity, and 
intimate the leaning of the character, 
but the majority of those who show 
perversion by some act of a criminal 
nature may not have heads that are 
notably irregular in contour. 

The remarkable trial of Charles J. 
Guiteau for the murder of President 
Garfield induced much discussion of 
the effect of physical organism on the 
character. Several experts in neuro- 
logical science and insanity, who 
gave testimony therein, declared that 
they had found a lack of symmetry 
between the hemispheres of Guiteau's 
brain, and upon that founded conclu- 


would appear from the many 


sions of mental unbalance. Tosome 
of the doctors the fact of inequality 
in the contours of the cranium seemed 
to be a revelation, and they took it 
for granted that irregularity of cranial 
form indicated a phase of abnormal- 
ity in brain development, and the ex- 
istence of such abnormality was a suf- 
ficient cause for mental disorder. 
Now while it can not be disputed that 
abnormality of brain structure is usual- 
ly associated with constitutional in- 
sanity, the statement that irregularity 
or want of symmetry inthe form of 
the head indicates a brain necessarily 
abnormal on that account, and a mind 
unbalanced to the degree of unsound- 
ness or insanity, is altogether unwar- 
ranted. To accept it would be to 
declare the great majority of people, 
especially those who are the leaders 
of thought, in all its phases, to be 
more or less demented. Had aprac- 
tical hatter been called into the court 
room at Washington, and been re- 
quired to produce drawings of the 
horizontal profiles of his customers’ 
heads just as that convenient instru- 
ment he uses (the conformator) shows 
them to be, he would probably have 
given judge, jury,counsel, ‘‘experts,” 
and the irrepressible prisoner an in- 
structive lecture. 

The heads of well matured and 
educated men—for instance President 
Garfield, General Hancock, Presi- 
dent Arthur and Mr. English, as 
shown by the conformator, were de- 
cidedly irregular; but to say that these 
gentlemen were in any way demented 
would only excite derision. It is 
exceedingly rare to find an adult head 
that is perfectly equal in development 
on both sides; the left hemisphere 
usually predominates in correspond- 
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ence with the larger and stronger 
right side of the body to which it is 
chiefly related in function through 
the crossing of the cerebral fibres. 
As a matter of fact Guiteau’s head 
as shown by the conformator more 
nearly approached symmetry than the 
heads of the eminent men mentioned, 
butits development in certain regions, 
notably the ear, temples, and upper 
back parietal, was predominant, giving 
him the excitable, egotistic, cunning, 
unscrupulous traits for which he was 
remarkable. But Guiteau owed his 
erratic character more to the unwise 
or negligent training of his child- 
hood and to the irregular associations 
of his early manhood than _ to 
any conspicuous defects of original 
organism. Being naturally restless, 
impatient and irritable temperament- 
ally, he was permitted to live in such 


a way as to increase these qualities 
until they obtained the mastery of his 


mental economy; indeed, qualities 
which under discreet guidance would 
have aided a good intellect toward 
making his name respected and his 
vocation successful, were rendered 
elements of discord and perversion in 
the whole organism. 
Be ai 
GEORGE W. CHILDS. 

HE death of this man, on the 3d 

of February, renders it incum- 
bent upon us to speak of a career strik- 
ingly illustrative of perseverance and 
integrity. From boyhood to the 
closing hours of his life, Mr. Childs 
was distinguished for industry, and 
for that spirit which falters not because 
of obstacles and set-backs. Begin- 
ning with a school preparation that 
would be regarded with a sneer by 
most of our young men to-day, the 
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youthful Baltimorean availed himself 
of such humble opportunity for em- 
ployment that could be obtained, and 
was found at 15 years of age working 
early and late in a small Philadelphia 
bookstore. With a discernment quite 
uncommon among boys in their teens, 
he devoted himself to a mastery of 
the business, and in a short time was 
capable of duties that are usually 
intrusted to grown men. 

At 21 we find him a partner of the 


GEORGE W. CHILDS 


once widely-known publishing firm, 
Peterson & Co., where, in a broader 
sphere, he exhibited rare tact and 
judgment in the exploitation of books 
adapted to popular circulation. In 
December, 1864, the great opportunity 
of his life came, an opportunity to 
which he had aspired, it seems, from 
youth, the possession of the Puddic 
Ledger newspaper, and the control of 
which he maintained until called upon 
to relinquish all earthly ties. 
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As the manager of a newspaper Mr. 
Childs exhibited the best elements 
of his nature as a_ business 
and member of society. Assuming 
charge of the Pudlic Ledger at a time 
when its affairs were considered in a 
state of serious embarrassment he 
soon reorganized them, and ere long 
the enterprise was firmly placed 
upon a profitable footing. He worked 
with all the energies of his power- 
ful nature to make the matter and 
form of the newspaper acceptable to 
the better class of Philadelphia read- 
ers, and gradually built up one of the 
best-known and characteristic dailies 
in America. His business success, 
however, was not the only feature of 
this publisher of newspapers that 
made him a conspicuous object in 
American life. There was one other 
more important in itself than mere 
money-making sagacity. It was the 
disposition to share with others the 
results of that sagacity—to regard his 
associates and 


man 


employés as_hav- 
ing a lawful interest in those results, 
to the extent of a participation. A 
glance at the portrait shows that we 
have to deal with a practical, careful, 
economical, systematic, as well as 
energetic, executive man. We are 
not impressed with any expression of 
effusiveness of feeling: no exuber- 
ance of emotion is depicted upon the 
face; but there are indications of 
good nature, kindness and fairness. 
He expected every man to do his 
duty, but was not severe or exacting, 
and he knew well the value of a 
service, and was ready to pay for it. 

The brain development shows force 
in all the faculties that relate to phy- 


sical personality, and the man was 
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impressed upon everything that he 
did. The characteristics of George 
W. Childs, it need not be said, were 
familiar to every Philadelphian. He 
was a natural organizer, but his plans 
were typically his own; so as an exec- 
utant the methods were peculiarly his 
own. His motives were specific; so 
were hisaims. Yetthere was breadth 
in the manner of attaining them, 
because he was a master of mechan- 
ical details and his great perceptive 
vision enabled him to survey a very 
wide field in the material and eco- 
nomical world. He was an acquisi- 
tive man in many respects—loved 
wealth, loved reputation and power, 
but not so as to be exacting, or harsh, 
or overbearing. He had much of 
sympathy, and that sympathy partook 
of what is called altruism; led him to 
entertain views of co-operation, and 
to be generous in lines that were neg- 
lected by most philanthropic people. 
So we find him helping worthy people 
who were in trouble to get on their 
feet; pensioning some superannuated 
literary worker, and making him com- 
fortable for life; erecting monuments 
in different parts of the country and 
in Europe to the honor of neglected 
or forgotten greatness or goodness; 
providing for the education of deserv- 
ing but needy young men and young 
women, and so he was doing some 
practical good for some one nearly all 
the time, and meanwhile experiencing 
a hearty inward satisfaction that was 
reflected through his face. We opine 
that George W. Childs has left a deep 
and wide vacancy in the life of Phila- 
delphia, and that thousands of people, 
young and old, will regret his death 
at the comparative early age of sixty 
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five. The great middle class, of 
which he was one, and to whom his 
heart and hands were open, have 
indeed lost a friend. 


a . " 


THE REV. DR. BRADFORD'S OPINION 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


N the February number of the Jour- 
NAL, we published a letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in reply 
to an inquiry asking for his opinion 
of the value of Phrenology as an aid 
in the study of mind and character, 
and on submitting the same question 
to the Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, pas- 
tor of the First Congregationa] Church 
at Montclair, N. J., the largest of the 
denomination in the State, and asso- 
ciate editor of the Outlook, we 
received the following letter: 

Dear Sir:--I have never given 
very much attention to the study of 
Phrenology, but have personally 
received great benefit from it. When 
I was a boy of fourteen, Mr. O. S. 
Fowler gave a course of lectures in 
the town where I was living, and also 
gave meachart as the result of an 
examination. I still have that, and 
have always recognized it as a great 
blessing to me. Weaknesses which 
he pointed out I have been enabled 
to guard against, and am far stronger 
in some lines than I ever should have 
been without those lectures and that 
interview. I can say little of it asa 
science, and yet in many ways I have 
been influenced by it, and find myself 
unconsciously using it. I am glad 
to acknowledge myself a debtor to 
what, if this world were not so busy, 
I should be glad to study more care- 
fully. Very sincerely yours, 

Amory H. BRraprorp. 


The comparison of this letter with 
that of Dr. Abbott shows another 
phase of the subject, the practical, 
which Dr. Bradford has reason to es- 
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teem highly. We are glad to know 
that a man of such prominence in the 
religious world is able tosee even this 
partial phase of the subject, and we 
can readily understand that his atten- 
tion has probably never been directed 
to a consideration of its philosophical 
side. The testimony of Dr. Brad- 
ford is also interesting as an evidence 
of the influence which phrenology ex- 
erts in moulding the lives of peo- 
ple who ordinarily make nu announce- 
ment to the public of their indebted- 
ness to the science. All that this 
gentleman has stated with regard to 
the benefits he has derived from a 
phrenological analysis of his charac- 


ter, could be repeated by hundreds or 


thousands of other men and women 
in every part of the land. : 

That the professional work done by 
many phrenologists is not scientific 
or accurate is not to the purpose of 
our present discussion. We are more 
interested to have the world know 
what the science may do than what it 
has done. When the popular appre- 
ciation of it rises to the proper height 
there will be no lack of response in 
the form of thorough and conscien- 
tious work on the part of the many 
where it is now performed by com- 
paratively few. 

ccntincaiiltliiaiamees 


THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW. 


As our opinion has been asked 
about this matter we feel it incumbent 
to venturea remark or two uponit. It 
is an extraordinary thing that this act 
should have found such ready accept- 
ance by both the Republican and 
Democratic members of our National 
legislature. Although to the credit 
of a few of our older and more ex- 
perienced statesmen, Senator Sher- 
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man among them, objection was made 
to it. President Harrison signed the 
bill, however, and thus sealed its 
character as a law of the nation. 
Looked at from a party standpoint 
this bill was evidently a measure 
sanctioned by both Democratic and 
Republican officials, with the view to 
secure the vote of the Pacific States 
in the then approaching election for 
President. It was a double partisan 
measure, and like most partisan mea- 
sures did not fairly compute the cost 
to the nation at large, and the dis- 
creditable complications that might 
follow attempts to put it into opera- 
tion. Public sentiment, irrespective 
of party, and sentiment outside of 
certain classes whose prejudices and 
habits limit the exercise of their men- 
tal faculties, has shown a decided 
dislike of the law, and stamps it as 


altogether unworthy of the greatness 
that is claimed for the United States. 


In view of past treaties with the 
Chinese Government and of privi- 
leges accorded by that government 
to American residents in China, the 
law is unjust and impolitic, to say 
nothing of the direct breach of inter- 
national courtesy that it implies. 

A word on the discrimination shown 
by this law in regard to immigrants 
would point to the fact that while the 
Chinese laborer is to be excluded, 
swarms of the most ignorant and 
-vicious people are permitted to come 
from all parts of Europe, bringing 
habits and motives that render them 
exceedingly dangerous in many ways 
to the social and industrial interests of 
the United States. 


The Chinamen, such certainly of 
them as we have come in contact with, 
are in comparison with the Euro- 
pean lazzaroni a harmless, order- 
ly class—and contribute by their 
inveterate industry to the wealth of 
the nation. If they can not vote— 
which seems to be the sum and sub- 
stance of their offending—they offer 
in many respects, certainly, as re- 
gards intelligence and willingness to 
respect the customs and usages of 
American life, a good example to 
the great herd of other foreigners 
of low class among us. 

The objection made to their toler- 
ation that most of the common Chi- 
nese laborers are little more than slaves 
to the powerful ‘‘ Six Companies,” 
might be made also to certain impor- 
tations of human stock from the south 
of Europe. There is a national enact- 
ment against the importation of 
foreign labor, and it seems to us that 
the terms of that should be sufficient 
in the premises, and so apply as 
much to the Mongolian as to the Latin, 
without the necessity of leveling a 
special act at the former. At any 
rate, our Government should not ren- 
der itself subject to sneering reflec- 
tions by unjustly discriminating be- 
tween classes of foreigners. 


ros 


Nore.—By an unfortunate loss or 
miscarriage of copy, an article on 
Graphology; or, Character in Hand- 
writing, intended for this number of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL, can not appear. 
Its recovery or reproduction may be 
in time for the next. 
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PERSONAL. 


Miss ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY, who 
died Jan. 4th at her home, in Boston, was 
born May 

16th, 1804. 

She was the 

daughter of 

a physician, 

and her sis- 

ter Sophia 

was the wife 

of Nathaniel 

H awthorne. 

Another sis- 

ter, Mary, 

married Hor- 

ace Mann. 

Miss_ Eliza- 

beth was 

thoroughly 

educated, not only in the ordinary branches, 
but was familiar with several languages. 
Her personal acquaintance was large 
among eminent educators of her age, and 
included Channing, Emerson and Thoreau. 

As an instance of her studiousness, at 
the age of sixty years she learned Polish 
simply because of her interest in the 
struggles of that people. Her literary 
productions were very numerous, though 
mostof them were in the line of educationa, 
work, She was associated chiefly with the 
development of the kindergarten in this 
country. 

Her organization was very remarkable 
in many ways. She was unmistakably 
her father’s daughter. With the exception 
of the eyes, her features were very mascu- 
line. But, overlying the rugged strength 
of the paternal nature, there was a feminine 
mellowness, sympathy, emotionality, vivac- 
ity and responsiveness which we expect to 
find in her sex. Theselatter qualities gave 
her talent and taste for her work as a 
teacher, and her masculine strength made 
her efficient and thorough in execution. 

The head was evidently high at Firmness 
and rather broad in the base in the region 
of courage and force. Her forehead was 
evidently very well balanced, the literary 
faculties in the lower part being, however, 
especially marked. Few persons could fur- 
nish a better illustration of large Language, 
as shown by the fullness of the eye. 


MISS PEABODY, 


The expression of the upper eyelids in 
the portrait denotes shrewdness, criticism, 
penetration and that kind of tact and intel- 
ligence which result from long continued 
dealings with people in a practical way. 
Her nose and mouth are from the father, 
and evince executiveness and determina- 
tion, while the breadth of the cheeks and 
the size of the head as a whole would leave 
no doubt as to her capacity for extraordin- 
ary physical and mental exertion. 


THE Hon. W. L. Witson, of ‘‘ Wilson 
Bill” fame, has a fine head and face. 
He illustrates the Mental Temperament. 
The brain is largely developed in the upper 
and anterior portions, showing a predomi- 
nance of the higher forms of sentiment and 
intelligence. The head is narrow in the 
central side region, denoting a very moder- 
ate sense of property. He may earn a great 
deal of money asa result of his intelligence, 
but he is not a man of commercial instincts. 
The depth of his ear-opening in relation to 
the level of his eye, shows much latent 
vitality, courage and energy. In this 
respect he resembles Gladstone. In both 
men the top of the ear is on a line with the 
edge of the upper eyelid. 

Mr. Wilson has the forehead which in- 
insures judgment in practical affairs, strong 
Human Nature, but not mechanism or art. 
He should be a brilliant scholar, keen as a 
lawyer, an excellent historian, a shrewd 
politician, and from the expansion of the 
upper fore- 
head at Cau- 
sality and 
Comparison, 
he should 
have great 
breadth of 
mind, far- 
sighted ness, 

p hil osophi- 
cal power, 
and general 
capacity for 
the higher 
problems of 
statesman- WwW. L. 
ship. The mouth is firm; the straight 
nose shows precision, taste, refinement and 
mentalactivity. The eye is very intelligent 
and logical. The upper forehead also 


WILSON, 
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indicates suavity, sense of motives, adap- 
tiveness and sympathy. 

Mr. Wilson’s personality is said to be one 
of the most engaging in the political world. 
He left the position of President of the 
University of West Virg’nia to enter Con- 
gress, and thus carried into the new field a 
rare equipment of scholarship and culture. 


THE Hon. JAmes H. 
Minister to Hawaii, 


BLOuNT, the recent 
is interesting to the 
phrenologist as an 
almost typical South- 
erner in appearance. 
There is that abund- 
ance of hair growing 
low upon the fore- 
head, with the dilated 
nostrils and drawn 
upper eyelids which 
bespeak the intensity 
so characteristic of 
the southern races. 
While the forehead is not imposing as to 
breadth or height it is evidently ass oci- 
ated with a very densely woven and deeply 
convoluted brain. It is well developed in 
the central region between the eyes and eye- 
brows, which insures available, practical 
intellect, and the indicaticns are very 
marked as to the sense of human nature. 
His ability to read men is shown in the 
perpendicularity of the central forehead 
where the hair joins it, also by the droop- 
ing uppereyelid, and by the temperament. 
In the width of the head just above the ears, 
and width of the nostrils, closed mouth, 
and expression of the eyes are pronounced 
signs of large Secretiveness. Hewould be 
diplomatic, shrewd, and adept in the arts 
of his profession. But he is also a man of 
great courage, firmness, will-power and in- 
tensity of purpose. 

We are indebted for the portrait of Mr. 
‘Blount, and alsothat of Mr. Willis, to the 
Review of Reviews, and our comments are 
based upon the assumption that the pic- 
tures are correct. 


JAMES H. BLOUNT 


SANFORD B. DoLe, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.—Judging from the accompanying 
portrait, Mr. Dole hasa rather long, narrow 
head, which largely resembles the feminine 
type. “Ye is evidently a man of strong 
domestic attachments, devoted to his chil- 
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dren, wife and friends. The narrowness 
at the sides indicates that he would depend 
upon intelli- 
gence, per- 
sonal mag- 
netism and 
the arts of 
persuasior 
rather than 
upon force, 
subterfuge or 
the policy of 
economy. He 
may possess 
great wealth, 
but he is far 
from being a 
His 
forehead is especially developed in the lower 
part, showing great powers of observation, 
judgment of detail, phenomena, happenings 
and everything that can be expressed by the 
verb. He would make an excellent trav- 
eler, navigator, explorer, statistician, 
historian, or critic in science, literature or 
political affairs. The temples are too 
narrow, as shown in this picture, to give 
him much skill in mechanism or art. He 
should bea ready speaker, plausible, fluent, 
and ever ready with an abundance of 
material at his tongue’s end with which to 
support his opinions. 


Ss. B. DOLE, 


miser. 


THE Hon. A. S. WILLIS, Minister to 
Hawaii.—In this head there are indications 
of energy, executiveness, diplomacy and 
general brilliancy of mind. This is a man 
of extraordinary nerve under circumstances 
requiring a radical policy. From the width 
between his ears we infer that he would be 

able to wield the 
axe in political 
reform without 
flinching or 
shrinking. 
The frontal lobes 
© of the brain are 
-; expanded in near- 
ly every region. 
He should be a 
versatile scholar, 
fluent and_ elo- 
quent as an orator and fertile in 
resources. The diameter in the temples 
shows great mechanical ingenuity, and the 


A. S. WILLIS, 
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width between the eyes indicates an appre- 
ciation of everything artistic as expressed 
in form. He would probably have attained 
success if trained in the sphere of sculp- 
ture, architecture or painting. 


QUEEN LILIUVOKALANI 


strong 


has evidently a 
great vitality and 
capacity to enjoy all the good things of the 
physical world. She has evidently a 
predominant vital temperament, and from 
the fullness of her lips and the form of the 
upper eyelids, the breadih of the nose and 
the general puffiness of the face, she is 
evidently not a person of great refinement 
or delicacy of feeling. Nodoubt she appre- 
ciates power and authority, but would not 
be likely to exert it with a view tothe moral 
and intellectual elevation of those under 


constitution, 
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her control. Not that she would be- 
grudge happiness or comfort to others 
if they could 
secure such 
advantages 
without her 
aid; but her 
instincts 
would be to 
consider, 
first and 
last, herown 
interests. 
Her face is 
voluptuous 
and shows 
little trace of 
the refining 
influence of the higher forms 


a ~ 
LILIOUKALANI, 


of Cau- 


casian civilization. B. 











(lu fenioria Pure, = 
4) . 





{, fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “ GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Lf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the neeessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should. 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor willreceive his early attention, 





Do ApuLT HEADs INCREASE IN SIZE?— 
Editor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.:—About 
two years ago an item went the rounds of 
the papers to the effect that Gladstone had 
recently put on his old hat—one not worn 
fortwenty years—and had found that it 
was uncomfortably small. As the hat had 
once fitted him, the inference was drawn 





that his head had grown, Taken byfitself 
this seems to be an illogical conclusion, 
Assuming that the facts are as stated, and 
leavirg growth of hair out of the question, 
would it not be just as logical to conclude 
that the fat had shrunk? Any one who has 
tried it knows that both his four-year-old 
hat and his five-year-old hat are too small 
forhis head. For that matter, last year’s 
hat isno exception. Now in what year or 
years did his head grow? Indeed the 
shrinkage of moist wool and a _ leather 
band would be more reasonable, as an off- 
hand conclusion, than the theory of growth. 
Except as probable corroborative evidence, 
either conclusion—considering the circum- 
stances under which the experiment was 
made—should have little weight. This 
item would not be of much significance, 
perhaps, if certain phrenologists did not 
apparently herald itas a proof of their doc- 
trine that heads grow through mental 
exercise. Arethere notadditional or better 
grounds for the support of this doctrine? 
Will you kindly tell your readers how this 
has been substantiated? Yours truly, 
G. T, C, 
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Answer.—The story of Mr. Gladstone and 
his hat would certainly be insufficient to 
support a theory of brain growth, but the 
observations of phrenologists include so 
many well attested cases, that there can be 
no room for doubt in the matter. Mr. 
Gladstone is probably a man of enough 
practical judgment to take into considera- 
tion the possibility of shrinkage on the part 
of the hat, and if he really made the state- 
ment credited to him, we are disposed to 
favor the theory of an increase of brain. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s head grew nearly 
an inch after he came to Brooklyn. Prof. 
L. N. Fowler had a similar experience, and 
we could cite scores of other examples. 
There is no reason why the brain should 
not increase in absolute volume. All other 
plastic tissues vary according to the habits 
of the individual, and we see instances 
almost every day of increase or diminution 
in special areas of the brain. If ina part, 
why not in the whole? However, the tape 
line and plaster casts have furnished an 
abundance of evidence which cannot be 
gainsaid. 


INSANITY.—Question.—Is there any book 
that the editor of the JouURNAL could recom- 
mend as giving information concerning the 
cause and right treatment of Insanity ? 
H. B. S. 

Answer.—Dr. Clouston’s work on this 
subject is one of the best. 


HONESTY.—Question.—Are all persons 
dishonest who have small Conscientious- 
ness? S.S. R. 

Answer.—Not necessarily if they are 
properly trained, and intelligent enough to 
see the advantages of a policy of integrity. 
In the latter case, they will do right, though 
not com amore. 


TootH WaASsH.—Question.—What is the 
best preparation for the teeth ? T. H. 

Answer.—We do not advise the use 
of any of the soapy mixtures for 
cleansing the teeth, but consider tepid 
water far better; besides it does not injure 
the gums or affect the enamel of the tooth 
as soap may do, Once a week a little fine 
powder, say precipitated chalk, may be 
used to clean the teeth. Harsh brushes 
should be avoided because they irritate the 


gums. If convenient the brushing should 
be done after each meal, and an abundance 
of water used for rinsing out the mouth. 
Itis the decomposition of food remains 
that causes tooth decay largely, not frequent 
cleansing, as some people appear to think. 


+e 


EDITOR’S QUERY. 

We have received a number of answers 
to our question of last month, and we have 
selected a few for publication which illus- 
trate the different points of view from 
which the subject may be considered. One 
purpose we have in calling out these replies 
is to awaken an interest in the study of 
various mental qualities which result from 
a number of the radical faculties acting in 
concert, or as colored by the temperament. 
Our editorial opinion, for which there have 
already been several requests, we will give 
in a future number of the JOURNAL. 

The question for this month is, What 
mental or temperamental elements produce 
Magnanimity ? 

We repeat the request that the answers 
be as concise as possible, legibly written, 
and made to specify definite factors in the 
mind or temperament. In other words, 
the answers should be strictly phrenolog- 
ical and not speculative. 

The following are some of the replies to 
the question of last month : 


JEALOUSY. 


Using the term jealousy in the common 
sense of distrust or suspicion with refer- 
ence to the regard that others are expected 
to exhibit toward us, the feeling so named 
largely depends upon the action of Appro- 
bativeness, the social organs (one or more 
according to the particular social color of 
the feeling), Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness. The strength of the emotion de- 
pends upon the temperament and the 
degree of influence acquired over the gen- 
eral mental disposition by the particular 
sentiment excited. The most extreme and 
violent manifestations usually arise from 
an undue activity of the amative feeling, 
which has given poets and romancers 
their richest suggestions for plot and inci- 
dent, and imparted a very popular signifi- 
cance to the word itself, D. S. McI. 
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As there is no especial faculty of the 
mind set apart for jealousy it has always 
seemed to me that the temperament must 
cause it at least to a great extent. I have 
noticed that people of a very energetic 
disposition were more jealous than very 
soft-spoken, quiet, easy-going people. I 
should say, therefore, that the motive 
temperament, with large Combativeness, 
Approbativeness, Self-esteem, and Firm- 
ness, would produce the greatest amount 
of jealousy, because such a person would 
be impatient of any restraint, opposition 
or competition of any kind. He would 
want to be master of the situation at all 
times, and would dislike to share his ad- 
vantages with others. 

M. F. WILLIAMS. 





Jealousy is a mental trait which, in its 
diversities of form, involves a great many 
faculties of the mind. But in the majority 
of instances we believe Self-esteem and 
Approbativeness large and over active to 
be the leaders in this mental defect. If, in 
addition to these two elements, we add 
large Acquisitiveness, we have jealousy of 
wealth or property. Or we may add large 
Adhesiveness, which may cause jealousy 
of another’s friends or associates. 

We may add Language (deficient), which 
may cause jealousy of another’s speaking 
talents or fluency of speech, etc. 

J. A. KAUFFMAN. 





I am now an old man, and I have read 
the JOURNAL since 1857. I have often 
studied on this question of jealousy. 
Among the jealous men I have known, 
and women, too, as nearly as I could learn 
the facts those who were most jealous 
were the very ones who most needed 
watching themselves. My conclusion is 
that Friendship, Conscientiousness, Benev- 
olence, Hope and Conjugality small, with 
Approbativeness and Amativeness large, 
would produce the most jealous disposi- 
tion. A. J. WHARTON. 





Large Conjugality must be the source of 
jealousy, because it is the desire to love 
one only, and cannot bear the thought of a 


rival. GeorciA E, HuLt. 
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If the first fold of the upper eyelid falls 
down over the eyelashes, does it not indi- 
cate a jealous disposition? I have always 
found people with such eyes jealous. 

I have asked different ones if they knew 
of a person that was jealous and if they 
would describe the eye, and it was always 
with the fold of the eyelid hanging low on 
the outside; the fold was not even all 
around. 

I can not find anything about it in any 
work upon physiognomy. 


Jealousy is produced by a strong, deep 
love nature. I have always heard, and I 
believe it is true, that ‘‘ where there is love 
there will be jealousy.” It would seem from 
this that the stronger the love the stronger 
the jealousy. How can a person be pro- 
foundly attached to another and not notice 
whether he has rivals or not? 

ELLA W. Cippy. 


Judging from some of my acquaintances 
that were unusually endowed with the 
feeling of jealousy, I should think the 
organ of Veneration was low, Combative- 
ness large, the lower part of the social 
organs small, the perceptives large, and 
the eyes, when opened wide, showing all 
of the iris which is somewhat contracted. 

The under lip is full, and drooping at the 
corners of the mouth. The temperament 
is the vital-motive, with the animal 
passions strong. The shoulders are square, 
and the body inclined to be thick set. 
Such persons are rather reticent, as a rule. 
When the reverse they go to extremes. 

= J. &. 





Jealousy is produced by the organs of 
Conjugality and Veneration being small, 
and the organs of Acquisitiveness and 
Cautiousness being large. Thus the per- 
son becomes so that he cannot trust him- 
self or any one else. 

G. W. Gross. 





Jealousy comes from a disappointment, 
or an aggrievement, of certain phrenologi- 
cal organs, the chief of which are Conju- 
gality, Amativeness, Friendship and Ap- 
probativeness. T. M. C, 














PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES 





THE CINCINNATI PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—Our society is getting along nicely; the 
membership is increasing and everybody 
is interested. Pending arrangements for a 
hall we are meeting at the residences of 
members or wherever they will have us. 
Last evening, by an invitation extended 
through Dr. Kinney, of the Phrenological 
Class of ’92, we met in the lecture room of 
a prominent medical college. 

After the business of the society was 
finished and the lectures for the evening 
delivered, the president, as is our custom, 
declared the asking of questions by any 
one presentin order. The students of the 
college began asking them quick and fast, 
all of which were appropriately answered. 
Finally they brought out a skull which 
they wanted read. I asked Miss Keller to 
delineate it, which also proved quite satis- 
factory. Finally the president of the col- 
lege picked up a cast, saying with a pecul- 
iarly exultant feeling that he also wanted 
to ask a question, and with a significant 
glance at the students, said that the cast 
which he held in his hand was considered 
a perfect and anatomically correct model, 
adding that he would like to have some- 
thing explained to him upon which some 
of their best professors, and ‘‘ they had the 
best in the country,” mentioning names, 
had passed their opinions to the effect that, 
owing to these stumbling blocks which he 
was about to present, Phrenology could 
never be a correct science. 

His question proved to be only the old 
objection about the frontal sinuses and 
cavities sometimes found in some other 
parts of the skull. I was,as you will 
understand, master of the situation, and 
explained the difficulty, apparently to the 
complete satisfaction of all, the president 
of the college included. As a result I 
think we shall have some of the students 
as members of the society. I am, 

Yours truly, 
J. F. Brenz. 


THE WASHINGTON PHRENOLOGICAL Soct- 
ETY held its first meeting for the year on 
Jan. 12th in the spacious parlors of Mr. 
Henry Steinburg, 506 Twelfth street, N.W., 
on which occasion the President of the 
Society, Dr. T. A. Bland, gave an address 
on the relations of Phrenology to the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social progress of 
humanity. The lecture was replete with 
philosophical argument and practical sug- 
gestions, and was heard with deep atten- 
tion by the audience. Quite a number of 
invited guests were present, most of whom 





expressed themselves delighted with the 
meeting and became members of the soci- 
ety. M. L. Moran, Sec. 


THE EUREKA, OR SENIOR PHRENOLOGICAL 
Soctery, of Pittsburgh, continues to hold 
regular and interesting meetings, the last 
being held at the home of S. C. Trawatha, 
Monday evening, Jan, 22d,when the officers 
for the ensuing term were installed. 

On invitation the S. R. Wells Society 
spent the evening with the Eureka anda 
very enjoyable time was had byall. The 
subject for the evening was, Spirituality, 

S. C. Trawatha. Being a broad theme 
it was discussed also by Mr. Charles Ser- 
min and Mr. James Devlin. Mr. Sermin 
spoke also on the Temperaments and Or- 
ganic Quality. Mr. Markley spoke on the 
Social Organs, being the conclusion of an 
interesting talk on that group given by him 
at a previous meeting. Mr. Stoken, of the 
S. R. Wells Society, gavea valuable analy- 
sis of Continuity. The following officers 
were then installed: James Devlin, Presi- 
dent; John Deeds, Vice-President; Lee B. 
Trawatha, Secretary; S. C. Trawatha; Cor- 
responding Secretary and Treasurer. 

We are pleased to note the growing inter- 
estin these meetings, and that visitors 
express themselves fully repaid when they 
spend an evening among us. This society 
would be glad to correspond with other 
phrenological societies. Any communica- 
tion will receive a prompt reply by address- 
ing the Corresponding Secretary, at No. 
4547 Friendship avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jan. 27th, 1894. S. C. TRAWATHA, 


THE HuMAN NATURE CLUB OF BROOKLYN 
has an open meeting on the fourth Friday 
evening of each month at W.C. T. U. Hall, 
454 Bedford avenue, to which all are cor- 
dially invited. Thirteen of the members of 
the club have organized a class for the prac- 
tical study of Phrenology and Physiogno- 
my. They meet every Wednesday evening 
and are taught by Prof. Bausch, assisted by 
Dr. Brandenburg. 

Last month Mr. Peter C. Leist, of the 
Class of ’92, spoke on ‘‘Quality: Mentally, 
Temperamentally and Physiologically Con- 
sidered.” The lecture was followed by a 
lively discussi >n. 

Later in the evening the club held its 
annual business meeting at which theelec- 
tion of officers took place with the following 
result: President, Rev. C. A.Brown; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Newins; Secretary, Miss 
Floyd; Treasurer, Mrs. Bausch; Critic, Al- 
pert Bausch. 
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The club is rapidly growing in numbers 
and enthusiasm, several joining at each 
meeting. For further information and 
tickets of admission to the lectures, address 
ALBERT BAuscH, 100 South First street, or, 
Miss J. R. FLoyp, 214 Rodney street. 


THE NEw YorK ASSOCIATION OF GRADU- 
ATES.—At the February meeting of this 
association, the topic was the Motive Tem- 
perament. Its indications were presented 
by Mary T. Hayward, who took the place 
of Mr. Charles E. Cady, who was ill, and 
Dr. Drayton,the editor of the JOURNAL,con- 
sidered the ‘‘Relation of the Motive Tem- 
perament to Character.” The subject was 
discussed very fully by the members, and 
the session closed with an examination, by 
Dr. Beall, of two very interesting boys 
from the audience, in whom the differences 
were striking. 

In the meeting for March, to be held on 
the evening of thes5th, the Mental Temper- 
ament will be considered. Dr. C.S.Weeks, 
the author of ‘Human Nature,” will take up 
the ‘‘Indications of the Mental ‘Tempera- 
ment” and whatconstitutes it,and Mrs.Cora 
M. Ballard, Class of ’g1, ‘‘The Relation of 
Mental Temperament to Character.” To 
be followed by discussion. 


27 ARCADE, CINCINNATI, O., 
JAN. 20, 1894. t 

To the Editor of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL: Glad to see you are giving some 
space to Field Notes every month. It is 
very encouraging to hear of success, espe- 
cially that the interest is sufficient to form 
local societies in various places. Cincin- 
nati comes last in the line, but we hope 
not to be last very long. We have been 
holding some preliminary meetings, but 
formed our permanent organization on the 
loth of January, 1894, with Prof. J. F. 
Bienz as President, Dr. J. B. Kinney, Vice- 
President, Miss L. Barlow, Secretary, and 
Dr. M. J. Keller, Treasurer and Corre- 
sponding Secretary. We meetevery Tues- 
day evening at 7.30. Just at present we are 
meeting at the homes of various members, 
but hope to hire a hall in the near future 
and hold some public meetings. The 
Literary Committee have laid out a course 
of lectures sufficient for the next six 
months. 

One or more papers will be read each 
evening, to be followed by discussion and 
practical illustration. All friends of Phre- 
nology living in or near this city as well as 
visitors, are invited to meet with us. Any 
inquiries will be cheerfully answerec by 
J. F. Bienz, 484-486 Main street, or M. J. 
Keller, 27 Arcade, Cincinnati, O. 

MARTHA J. KELLER. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan 30, 1894. 
To the Editor of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL: Prof. Geo. Cozens has just fin- 
ished a course of lectures in this city. He 





aroused a great interest in the Science of 
Human Nature. Four private lectures 
were given to an appreciative class of 
twenty, and on Jan. 1sth he organized 
the Vancouver Phrenological Society with 
nearly twenty members. 

The officers for the ensuing term are: 
T. G. Stark, President; R. A. Gillespie, 
Vice-President; Capt. Newcome, Treasurer, 
and Walter Vermilyea, Secretary. The 
well wishes of the society follow Prof. 
Cozens in his future labors. 

WALTER VERMILYEA. 


THE Sr PAUL PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
report the election of the following officers 
at their meeting, held Jan, 19th: Pres., 
Mr, E, T. Berrisford; Vice-Pres., Mr. E. 
C. Miller; Sec., Mr. Carsten Hansen; 
Treas. and Librarian, Mr, Alfred J. Hill; 
Ex. Com., Mr. J. D. Spicer, Mr. Joseph 
Dellarand Mr. Herbert Simmons. Through 
the treasurer we have received an order 
for copies of ‘‘ Heads and Faces” for each 
of the members who had not already pro- 
cured the book, and each member is also 
to become a subscriber to the JOURNAL. 


THE ELGIN PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY had 
the pleasure of having Prof. DeVore and 
wife meet with them. After the business 
of the evening, the members listened to an 
interesting talk from the Professor, in 
which he reviewed the work of the year 
done by the society, and encouraged them 
in their labor for the future by suggesting 
many excellent plans. It will be an even- 
ing long remembered by the members, 

The officers for the year are as follows: 
John Sticklin, Pres.; F, W. Punchard, 
Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Ella M. Treadwell, Sec. ; 
John Sticklin, Treas. and Librarian, 

There is deep interest felt by the mem- 
bers which is shown in the way they pre- 
pare their parts, 

Eis M. TREADWELL, Secretary of Elgin 
Phrenological Society, 306 Addison street, 
Elgin, Ill. 


W. G. ALEXANDER, of the Class of ’84, 


writes from Wisconsin: ‘‘ While the 
returns are not equal to last year, the 
interest manifested has been good.” Mr. 


Alexander attracts attention, and his work 
is highly praised by the press. The Min- 
neapolis 7Zimes says: ‘‘ Prof. Alexander is 
a born lecturer, and would be interesting 
onany subject. He illustrates his remarks 
with witty examples of the points that he 
wishes to bring into prominence, and 
there is a liveliness to his entire address 
that prevents it from approaching anything 
like dryness.” 


R. L. Mgans, Class of ’g1, is in the Phre- 
nological field in Texas, traveling, lectur- 
ing, making examinations, and selling 
books. While he reports that times are hard, 
large audiences listen to his lectures, and 
he has much to encourage him. 
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In this department we give short reviews of suci 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. e 





Nervous ExXHAusTION.—ItTs SyYMPTOMs, 
NATURE, SEQUENCES, TREATMEN'. By 
GeorGE M, Brearp, A. M.,M. D.. Edited 
with Notes and Additions by A. D. Rock- 
well, A. M., M. D. Published by E. B. 
Treat, New York. Price, $2.75 in cloth. 
This is the third edition of a book that 

has a closer application to nervous mala- 

dies of our time than it had even when Dr. 

Beard gave the first edition to the world. 

In some respects it may be said that Dr. 

Beard was first to indicate the charac- 

teristics of neurasthenia. He was inclined to 

regard it as a malady peculiar to the Amer- 
ican climate, but in later years Europe has 
become a field for its development, and 
what is said of symptoms and treatment 
has a use there as well as here. Itis a book 
well adapted to lay reading although the 
trained physician will best understand it, 

Dr. Rockwell’s additions show a full under- 

standing of the present development of the 

malady and of theessentials in its proper 
treatment, so that the new volume is quite 
exhaustive. 


Ecce ORATOR! CHRIST THE ORATOR, By 
Rev. T. Alexander Hyde, author of ‘‘The 
Natural System of Elocution and Ora- 
tory,” etc. 12mo, pp. 212. Cloth. Price, $1. 
This volume has the characteristics 

shown by the author in his admirable trea. 

tise on ‘‘Elocution and Oratory.” It is 
marked by methods at once original and 
powerful, and should command attention 
in the reading world from all classes. 

Remarkably free from sectarian bias the 

book is, nevertheless, warm with feeling 

and devotion. Christ is his exemplar of 
the noblest character, and therefore, accord- 


ing to the principles he advances, thespeech 
of the Master naturally exhibits the highest 
types of oratory. The analyses of the para- 
bles and sayings of Christ are excellent 
pieces of critical writing both from the point 
of view of the logician and the theologian. 
Many suggestions for the minister who is 
solicitous with regard to his elocution 
occurin the course of the book. There is 
a freshness, life and earnestness in matter 
and style that is quite surprising when one 
thinks of the plethora of literature relating 
to the life of Christ. Mr. Hyde has indeed 
mined deeply and found many things in 
the words and mind of the wonderful Jesus 
that renew our interest in His relation to 
man. 


Four YEARS’ WorRK IN DISEASES OF THE 
RECTUM AT THE Post GRADUATE HOospPITAL 
Cuiinic. By Charles B. Kelsey, M.D — 
Reprint. An account of successful work 
by a specialist in what they term out West 
‘‘orificial” surgery. The report covers 
many cases of hemorrhoids, fistula, colot- 
omy, prolapse, etc. The electro-cautery is 
very happily applied by Dr. Kelsey in many 
of these operations. 


PRELIMINARY 
ACCOUNT OF 


REPORT OF THE INCOME 
RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED 
SraTEs for the year ending June 30, 1893. 
From the Washington Government Print- 
ing Office. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
AND PHYSICIAN OF WALNUT LopGE HospI- 
TAL, HARTFORD, CONN. An interesting 
review of the treatment of Inebrietyin which 
success has been exceptional, and that by 
scientific methods, while the much adver- 
tised and quack operations are properly 
denounced. Dr. T. D. Crothers is the 
Superintendent of the Institution. 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
LETTERS AND ART OF LONDON, 
1894. 

Contains a very full report of the recent 
work of this active educational organiza- 
tion. It has many friends in this country, 
and those who are not acquainted with its 
sphere of action can obtain full information 
by addressing the Secretary, at Addison 
House (160), Holland Road, Kensington 
W., London, 
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See page 188, 





